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This scene shows six totally blind men operating six Baltimore stitchers which 
the sewing department the broom factory the Pennsylvania Working 


stitchers which have been installed the recently appointed Superintendent Mills 
Working Home for Blind Men, Lancaster Ave. and 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There have been constant re- 
quests for reprints the follow- 
ing articles which have appeared 
this magazine: 
Helps for the Mother Blind Child, 
Amy Halfpenny. (Vol. VIII, Outlook 
for the Blind, April 1914.) 


The Blind Child, Park Lewis, 
Blind, April 1916.) 


Suggestions for the Blind and their 
Friends, Charles and Mary Camp- 
bell. (Vol. VII, Outlook for the Blind, Oc- 
tober 1913.) 


Because the greatly increased cost 
production these three articles have been re- 
printed one pamphlet and are now ready 
for distribution. Schools and Societies for 
the Blind will find these reprints very valu- 
able, and those who wish purchase them 
should notify the Editor once. Price, $2.00 
for copies, $3.50 for 100, $15.00 for 500 and 
$25.00 for 1,000. 


The article, with regard institutions and 
societies for the blind, which was prepared 
for the ninth volume the American Encyclo- 
pedia Opthalmology, and comprises 116 
pages, has received very favorable comment 
from the reviewers. Unfortunately few work- 
for the blind are able subscribe for the 
Encyclopedia which expected extend over 
fourteen fifteen volumes and costs $7.00 
per volume. Nevertheless many have ex- 
pressed desire have the article about 
the institutions reprinted contains the 
only statistical data about every known ac- 
tivity for the blind the American Conti- 
and the publishers the Encyclopedia 
have kindly arranged furnish reprints 
this section. These reprints will cost $1.25 
each and orders for the same should sent 
the Outlook for the Blind immediately. 
reprint this important statistical material 
the magazine itself, but was found 
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altogether too expensive, and the only way 
can now obtained purchase these 
reprints. Every institution organization for 
the blind the country needs the informa- 
tion contained this work which has been 
compiled with the co-operation almost 
every worker for the blind America. 


The current number our 
worthy contemporary “The Blind” 


gives the following information 
about the consideration the type problem 
England. 

“In our last issue referred with pleasure 
and satisfaction the formation rep- 
resentative National Committee consider 
the proposals made the American Com- 
mission Uniform Type for the Blind, and 
have now report that the first meet- 
ing the new National Uniform Type Com- 
mittee was held the National Institute for 
the Blind Friday, July 28th, 2:30 
The members the Committee are fol- 
lows 


Association Teachers the Blind—Miss 
Brautigam, Messrs. Pearson and 
Ritchie. 

British and Foreign Bible Society—The Rev. 
Arthur Taylor and Mr. Burns. 

College Teachers the Blind—Miss 
Garaway, the Rev. St. Clare Mill, and Mr. 
Wilson. 

Edinburgh School for the 
Stone. 

Embossed Scientific Book Fund—Mr. 
Taylor, 

Home Teaching Societies—England, Miss 
Gilbert and Mr. Thurman. Scotland, 
Miss Lyall. 

Libraries—Mrs. Danckwerts, Miss 
Austin and Mr. Dixon. 

National Institute for the Blind—Sir 
Arthur Pearson, Bart, Dr. Ranger, Messrs. 
Merrick and Stainsby. 
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Residential Schools with more 
pupils—Messrs. Guy Campbell, 
Jones, and Myers. 


There were present the meeting 


Wilson the chair, Mrs. Danckwerts, Miss 
Austin, Miss Brautigam, Miss Gilbert, 
Miss Lyall, the Rev. Taylor, Messrs. Burns, 
Campbell, Merrick, Myers, Pearson, 
Ritchie, Stainsby and Stone. 

Before proceeding business the Com- 
mittee expressed their sincere sympathy with 
Sir Pearson his illness. 

Letters regretting their inability pres- 
ent were read from Miss Garaway, Sir 
Arthur Pearson, the Rev. St. Clare Hill, 
Messrs. Jones, Taylor, and 
Thurman. 

Sir Arthur Pearson was appointed Chair- 
man the Committee, Mr. Henry Wilson 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Burns Hon. 
Secretary. 

After explanatory statement Mr. 
Stainsby the present position 
uniformity Point Types, the following 
were appointed Sub-Committee, viz.: Miss 
Russell, Messrs. Burns, Ford, Merrick, 
Myers, Pearson, and Stone consider 
the proposals and report the Committee. 
The Sub-Committee met later the day 
and elected Mr. Stone their Chairman. 

cannot forbear quoting the editorial 
this subject from that interesting and in- 
structive magazine The Teacher the Blind 
follows: National Uniform Committee 
has been formed. Its constitution should give 
general and lively satisfaction. repre- 
sentative and comprehensive. piece 
machinery, that constitution valuable ad- 
dition the world ‘the blind, and the 
days come its aid will sought mat- 
ters other than Braille which require for their 
settlement national voice. precedent 
permanent value for united and corporate 
action. 

For the present, though the decisions 
the Committee may have momentous effects, 
the scope its activity limited. Our Am- 
erican co-workers have decided adopt 
British. Braille, can come terms with 
them the matter certain changes which 
they suggest. This narrowing the point 
issue something finer than short time 
ago seemed possible. great oppor- 
tunity, and everyone will wish the Committee 
well settles down its 


this day when every news- 
paper and every magazine prints 
the Front. Material about the war, one 
surprised learn any 
event which has not already been 
Nevertheless, the following letter from the 
blind organist the Cathedral Arras which 
tells the pitiful condition the children 
the School for the Deaf and Blind that 
city, brings those who are working for 
the blind safety America, very close 
the tragedy this world catastrophe. 
earnestly hoped that the appeal which made 
Billeton the following letter will re- 
ceive some response: 


Paris, Nov. 11, 1916. 


are about describe you the la- 
mentable state one our blind schools 
since the beginning this terrible war. This 
school Arras Artois, situated the 
Northern region France, and the full 
war zone. This establishment, where 
the music master, contains two sections 
children, both sexes, one section about 
100 blind children, and another deaf and 
dumb—a little more numerous. 


were obliged flee before the sword 
and invasion and amid horrible bombardments, 
October, 1914. succeeded carrying 
away part our children, taking five days 
cover 199 kilometers, and sleeping barns 
and sheds. Since that time the difficulty 
living has been great that has been alto- 
gether impossible re-open the classes; 
have only the half our children, and has 
been extremely hard task provide them 
with food each day. How time this 
state things will last know not. With 
anguish see our Arras establishment de- 
molished little little, the shells; already 
the damages amount 300,000 franc. How 
shall able restore it? The ruins 
the North France are enormous, they run 
into millions francs. 


The thought the future fills with 
fear. spite good will, the “State” will 
unable help everybody once. For two 
years now our children have been without in- 
struction, and resume again, after the 
territory Arras freed, will neces- 
sary repair our buildings for the studies. 
Lastly, impossible for help our 
old pupils who occupied modest positions 
Artois before the war, and whose misery 
extreme. 


these painful circumstances, find our- 
selves obliged appeal the solicitude 
our sister schools and homes for the blind 
America. For the moment, our children 
are sheltered near the sea-side, not far from 
the enemy. for me, remain Paris, 
awaiting the delivery Artois. teach 
Braille and music our unfortunate blind 


a 

a 


soldiers the “Phare France” founded 
Miss Holt, Rue Daru Sme Arrdt, Paris. 
What can you for us, Mr. Director 
The smallest pecuniary aid will received 
with the deepest gratitude. amongst your 
friends acquaintances you could find some 
resources bring relief our suffering blind 
children, how happy should be. have 


undertaken make this appeal, thinking that 


petition made blind man (for 
blind also) for the blind, would more 
readily received. 

Hoping, dear Mr. Director, favored 
with reply, and with the sentiments 
friendship and gratitude France, remain 

respectfully, 

Organist the Cathedral Arras, 
Paris. 


the Annual Meeting 


the National Committee for 


held the Academy 
Medicine, New York, November 24, 1916, 
President William Fellowes Morgan presided. 
Dr. John McMullen, Surgeon charge 
trachoma investigations for the United States 
Public Health Service, delivered most in- 
spiring and informing address. Dr. McMullen 
superintendent the six mountain hos- 
pitals which have been opened the Fed- 
eral Government the request the States 
for free treatment the disease—three 
Kentucky, one each Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia. his lecture 
with lantern slides, described the work 
under his chatge these six hospitals. One 
more persons were present from each 
the following States: Ohio, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Washington, 
Most the audience were, course, from 
New York. 

The National Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness has prepared set charts 
which strikingly set forth the dangers 
trachoma and the means prevention, which 
are available for borrowers for purchase. 
has also published booklet for free dis- 
tribution, which sent request. 

From the report the Managing Director 
the Annual Meeting the Committee the 
following paragraphs are taken: 


second year’s stewardship resources 
and opportunities for public 
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prevent needless blindness now re- 
ported upon. wise disposition the re- 
sources this Committee and 
seizing all opportunities are what the ex- 
ecutive officers the Committee have sought 
effect. Under the direction the Execu- 
tive Committee our resources have been used 
accomplish our purposes, definitely set 
forth the By-Laws. 

Study and investigation have been under- 
taken two specific subjects the twelve 
months. Relation the motion picture habit 
possible impaired vision was made the sub- 
ject examination sources infor- 
mation the result suggestion made 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Health Commissioner 
New York City. article the Acting 
Secretary the Committee was the outcome, 
and was published the Monthly Bulletin 
the Health Department and 
copied. Hazards the eyes the industries 
have been studied first hand certain fac- 
tories, large and small, Buffalo special 
investigator, the results reported 
part the large work which have under- 
taken that city, namely, study and de- 
scribe what one live city doing and what 
any energetic community can provide 
for the conservation vision its citizens. 

have been called advise the 
preparation laws and rules for preventing 
poisoning, and have advocated the measures 
best known the time. 


prosecuting the third object the Com- 
mittee, namely, the knowl- 
edge, the resgurces and the ability the 
Committee have been called far greater 
degree than our first year, and, indeed, 
beyond our capacity satisfy the demands. 
Much have regret it, not every re- 
quest for assistance could complied with. 


Not weary you with statistics too 
extended recital the accomplishments 
the year, let say paragraph that 
have appealed the eye and the ear the 
public through press articles, pamphlets, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, and lectures, having pub- 
lished 300,000 pieces literature, contributed 
magazines and newspapers score ar- 
ticles (most which have been copied many 
times), produced two new exhibits five 
panels each, sent our exhibits into cities 
and towns states, added about 150 sub- 
jects our list lantern slides, delivered 
arranged for the delivery 100 lectures, 
visited and served person states, cor- 
responded with practically every state the 
Union, and answered inquiries from several 
European countries, from South America, the 
Philippines, China, South Africa, India, and 
Australia. 

Along with sense achievement have 
deeper sense great work done. 
our hands the task before confidence 
and with renewed energy. 
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Those who live America have 

amount blindness which exists 

eastern countries. 
missionary worker for the blind 
who has more intimate knowledge the 


subject, startles one the announcement 


that there are upwards 1,000,000 


people China, and similarly unnumbered 
multitude India. When learn the 
unsanitary conditions that exist the Orient 
and the small amount care that given 
infants and shortly after birth little 
lent eastern lands. 

attempt help the blind India 
China indeed monumental task and those 
who live the Occident feel deep 
admiration for those who are making such 
practical beginning their effort help the 
sightless the land the rising sun. 

The account the School Palamcottah, 
India, has been compiled from reports received 
from that institution, and gives good idea 
the problem confronting educators the 
blind that part the world. 


“MY BLIND CHILDREN!” 


the Weekly Dispatch October 15th 
there appeared interview with Jean 
Worth, the head the famous Maison Worth 
Paris. The following taken from the 
article: 

“Shall show you what selling with 
enthusiasm now?” Again led another 
salon, where case were variety 
bags made cord work, fine delicately tinted 
cords, intricately knotted over silk linings, 
with fringes tassels finish them ar- 
tistically. 

“These are made children,” 
said quite softly, his dark eyes little 
moist. “They are work during the day; 
they have learned trade, but night they 
make these bags. They sit and knot these 
cords one would play the piano, letting 
their fingers wander over the keys aimlessly, 
yet creating beauty. 

“Here are blind children. You shall 
see them, and you will longer think 


fashions”; and from out his pocket 
drew postcard photograph himself and 


two tall, stalwart soldiers, one either side 


Once great while 


him, and each with the great black glasses 
worn hide eyes which are not only sight- 
less but painfully, terribly disfigured. 

the background was 
chateau, little way out Paris, where 
Worth lives, and where are gathered won- 
derful tapestries and rare old French 
niture and china. Those two blind soldiers 
has adopted and made his special care for 
the rest their lives. (From The Braille 
Review, Nov., 1916.) 


INK PRINT PERIODICALS 


For THE BLIND AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


(See last issue Outlook for the Blind for tactile 
print periodicals.) 


The Blind; quarterly, published the Gard- 
Trust for the Blind, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, 
cents per year. 


Der Blindenfreund; (German) monthly, pub- 
lished the Hamel’sche Buchdruckerei, 
Duren, Germany. 
Mk. 


The Braille Review; monthly, published 
The National Institute for the Blind, 
London, Eng. Subscription price cents. 

The Cincinnati Globe; weekly, published 
Mr. Frank Maciewski, 414 Greenwood 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. Subscription 
price $1.00. 

Outlook for the Blind; quarterly, edited 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Campbell; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Subscription price $1.00. 

The Teacher the Blind; bi-monthly, pub- 
lished The Association Teachers 
the Blind, Humphrey Street, Old Traf- 
ford, Manchester, England. 


Valentin Haiiy; (French) monthly, published 
Rue Duroc, Paris. Discontinued during 
the war. 

Voices from Darkland; quarterly, published 
the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for 
the Blind, Washington, 
tion price cents. 

West Virginia Tablet, semi-monthly, pub- 
lished the West Virginia Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind, Romney, Va. 

World the Blind; monthly, published 
The United Workers for the Blind Mis- 
souri, 2616 Gamble Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Subscription price $1.00. 
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MEMORIAM 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH WILLIAM BELL WAIT, THE INVENTOR THE NEW YORK 
POINT SYSTEM WRITING FOR THE BLIND.* 


William Bell Wait, educator and inventor, 
was born Amsterdam, Y., March 25, 1839, 
son Christopher Brown Wait, 1811-1886, and 
Betsy Grinnell (Bell) Wait, 1800-1880. His 
first paternal American ancestor was Thomas 
Wait, 1601-1677, who came this country from 
England, landed Boston, Mass., 1634, re- 
moved Rhode Island five years later, where 
received grant land, and 1641, was 
made freeman Newport, I.; from him 
and his wife the line descent traced 
Christopher Brown Wait, 1780-1855, and his 
wife, Polly Van Buren, 1779-1841, who were 
the grandparents the subject this sketch. 


During the Revolutionary War his paternal 
great-grandfather, Beriah Wait, 1756-1820, 
served officer the Colonial forces 
raised North Kingston, the ma- 
ternal side Mr. Wait direct descendant 
Richard Warren, who came America the 
Mayflower 1620, and also descended 
from Francis Bell, who settled Stamford,. 


Conn., 1641, and whose son, Jonathan, was 


the first white child born that town. Mr. 
Wait’s maternal great-grandfather served 
the capacity Captain various regiments 
organized the State Connecticut during 
1776-1782. 

The subject this sketch received his 
preliminary education the public schools 
Albany, Y., the Albany Academy and 
was graduated from the Albany Normal Col- 
lege 1859. The same year became 
teacher the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind, remaining two years, 
with the exception three months’ service 
the Seventy-first Regiment, New York Volun- 
teers, under the first call for troops, the be- 
ginning the Civil War. Subsequently 
studied law the office Tremain and Peck- 
ham, Albany and was admitted the bar 
1862. 1863, while acting first superin- 


Note.—Upon learning Mr. Wait’s 
‘death a request was sent to his son, William B. Wait, 
Jr., for sketch about his father. Mr. Wait was 
absent California, the time wrote him, 
Miss Hannah Babcock, niece Mr. Wait, who 
was associated with him for many years the 
New York Institute for the Education the Blind, 
sent the above material, and her letter transmis- 
sion states that the sketch was “prepared for publica- 
tion under uncle’s personal supervision.” 


tendent the Schools of:the City Kingston, 
Y., vacancy occurred the office Prin- 
cipal the Institute above named, and Oc- 
tober that year, was appointed fill the 
place which retained until March, 1905, 
when was appointed Emeritus Principal, 
which position held until his death. (1916.) 

Through the efforts Samuel Ackerly and 
Samuel Wood, this Institute was founded 
1831, for the education blind children. From 
the inauguration the great work edu- 
cating the blind 1784, Valentin 
the present time, the subject embossed 
writing and printing applied literature 
and music, has occupied most important 
position. The first book raised letters was 
published Valentin Haiiy Paris, 1784-86. 
Script letters were made relief slightly 
raised above the surface the pages. The 
plan proved unavailing. further develop- 
ment was made until 1818-20, when Charles 
Barbier, Paris, France, produced phonetic 
system writing means twelve raised 
points within vertical rectangle. After 
devoting more than twenty years develop- 
ing this system finally abandoned the ver- 
tical cell twelve points for one six 
points, the system remaining phonetic. 

the mean time Louis Braille, Paris, 
adapted the alphabet the cell six points 
and adopted orthography the basis his 
system Barbier. 
system, which soon superseded the phonetic 

Early the Nineteenth Century, Klein 
Austria, devised alphabet vertical cell 
five points height. 

James Gall, Edinburgh, Scotland, adopted 
the Roman lower case form, substituting angles 
for curves, 1831. Alston, Glasgow, adopted 
the Roman upper case, 1834. Dr. Moon, 
England, advocated alphabet, the letters 
which are formed the stem lines 
principal curves the Roman forms, and 
very large size, 1845. 

the United States, Dr. Samuel Howe, 
Boston, devised angular lower case alpha- 
bet the Roman form, 1832, while the same 
time, Philadelphia, the Alston Roman capital 
letter was adopted. This phase the educa- 
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Portrait painted by W. T. Smedley and presented to the N. Y. Institute for the Blind by F. Augustus Schermerhorn 


WILLIAM BELL WAIT 
Principal 1863-1905 Principal Emeritns 1905-1916 
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tional work was that which Mr. Wait di- 
rected special attention entering upon his 
position 1863. The existence many 
different forms embossed letters indicated 
radical defect somewhere. Two-thirds the 
pupils the Schools the United States 
were practically unable read, the use text 
books was merely nominal and tangible hand- 
writing was little known. The general facts 
everywhere existing and special experiments 
showed the assumption erroneous that the 
Roman forms capital and small letters fur- 
nished the true basis tangible alphabets for 
touch reading. the same time, was made 
equally clear that the point idea, originally sug- 
gested Barbier, was correct. And yet this 
system, developed Braille, was hardly 
known outside the Paris School. This was 
chiefly due the mistaken preference for the 
Roman form used seeing people and 
equally mistaken opposition what are called 
arbitrary forms. Having demonstrated the su- 
perior tangible power the combinations 
points over the line letter forms, and seeing 
also that points furnished the means for tangi- 
ble handwriting, Mr. Wait became earnest 
advocate points the true basis tangible 
printing and writing. The question arose 
whether either the phonetic the orthographic 
plan was the better, and, after much study, Mr. 
Wait chose the orthographic plan. con- 
cluded that the number points assigned 
represent sounds letters, should gov- 
erned the relative frequency the sounds 
letters respectively they occurred gen- 
eral use. applying the principle the verti- 
eal rectangle six points, became apparent 
that while small economy the number 
points might secured, still saving space 
was affected inasmuch the type body used 
for letter one point must large verti- 
cally that containing six points. This led 
Mr. Wait adopt four base forms, the type 
bodies having two points vertically and one, 
two, three and four horizontally, here 
shown— After much experi- 
ment devised the New York Point System 
comprising twenty-six capitals, twenty-six small 
letters, numerals, punctuation marks and short 
forms for diphthongs, triphthongs, syllables and 
for words and parts words common use. 
This followed the development 
tangible musical notation, which was 
out Mr. Wait 1872. received 


the approval the American Association 
Instructors the Blind, and wide recognition 
throughout the United States. The structure 
the System sets forth System Tan- 
gible Musical Notation and Point Writing and 
Printing for the Use the Blind.” 1894, 
after three years effort, Mr. Wait invented 
the Kleidograph, machine for embossing the 
New York Point system paper, practical 
typewriter for the blind now general use, 
and later invented the Stereograph, machine 
for embossing metal plates, used print- 
ing books for the blind. The inventions were 
highly esteemed that 1900 the Franklin 
Institute Philadelphia awarded Mr. Wait 
the John Scott Medal inscribed “To the Most 
Deserving.” 

Following these advances took the 
problem embossing the New York Point 
system both sides the leaf, instead 
one side, had hitherto been the general prac- 
tice printing embossed books (in 
Point), and, after long period experiment, 
produced printing press entirely novel 
construction which the desired object 
two-side printing for embossed plates was fully 
attained. 

has also devised and patented im- 
proved method binding whereby the 
weight books and cost materials and 
labor are much reduced, and the durability 
and life embossed books greatly increased. 
these improved methods more than fifty 
per cent. saved the cost embossed 
books. 

Mr. Wait the author “The Normal 
Course Piano Technique” (1887) and 
“Harmonic Notation” (1888), both which 
were prepared with especial reference the 
instruction the blind, but which are en- 
tirely applicable the instruction others. 
has published many pamphlets subjects 
relative the Education the Blind. 
these probably none were more valuable 
this line literature than his three 
Phases Punctography (1913), The Uniform 
Type Question (1915), New Aspects the 
Uniform Type Folly (1916). The last work 
Mr. Wait was the adaptation his point 
system more different 
languages, including Hebrew, Arabic, Japan- 
ese and Chinese. 

was one the founders the Ameri- 
can Association Instructors the Blind, 
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1871, and for about forty years took leading 
part its affairs. 

was one the organizers the Society 
for providing Evangelical Religious Literature 
for the Blind, 1874, and until his death was 
one its most active supporters. 

1879, was one committee five 
who secured from the Congress United 
States the grant $10,000 annually for the 
publication embossed books for the blind. 
Mr. Wait had charge the bill when was 
pending the Senate and his brief but cogent 
argument before the Committee Education 
was adopted that body its report 
recommending the passage the measure. 

Mr. Wait was member the New York 
Bar; the New York Geographical Society; the 
Franklin Institute Philadelphia and the 
Sons the Revolution. religion was 
Baptist, and politics Independent. 
was ardent advocate Equal Franchise 
for Women, and believed State and Na- 
tional Prohibition and universal Free Trade. 

was man who, having carefully 
weighed the right and wrong every ques- 
tion coming before him, determined upon his 
course and with untiring and unflinching 

went forward unmindful all oppo- 
sition. 

This characteristic was bound give him 
the unqualified success which ever met his 
efforts. 

Toward his friends bestowed unlimited 
generosity and brotherly kindness; and toward 
those who honestly differed from him 
was ever tolerant. 

December 1894, the Board Man- 
agers the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind unanimously adopted the 

“The Managers this Institute desire 
express and record their appreciation the 
character Mr. William Wait, and the 
brilliant work done him for the benefit 
the blind. has been for thirty-four years 
teacher and Superintendent this In- 
stitute, and during all that time his interest, 
zeal and industry have been unflagging and 
his unselfishness most pronounced.” 

“The ‘New York’ Point Print devised 
him some years ago marked great advance 
processes for the use and education the 
blind. Had desired have the system 
known his own name would have been 


only natural, but called the ‘New York 
Point.’ 

“His recent inventions, the Kleidograph and 
the Stereograph, promise great usefulness. 
alone has produced them but transfers all 
his proprietary rights this Institute 
used for the blind, here and elsewhere, with- 
out one penny pecuniary advantage him- 
self; and the name the Institute and not 
that William Wait will appear upon the 
instruments. 

“Such modesty, skill, unselfishness and de- 
votion duty are rare, and not had for 
price the market place. This Board hereby 
tenders Mr. Wait its thanks for the very 
great benefit which has bestowed upon the 
unfortunate class whose service has 
chosen devote his life; and places this 
Minute upon the records the Institute 
mark respect and esteem for him man, 
educator, and philanthropist.” 


October 27, 1863, Mr. Wait married 
Phoebe Jane, daughter Oliver and Phoebe 
(Babcock) Babcock, Potter Hill, I., who 
died January 30, 1904. was pioneer 
among women physicians and leader the 
profession for many years. 

Mr. Wait died his residence, 133 West 
92nd Street, New York City, October 25, 1916, 
and survived daughter, Mrs. Frank 
Battles, and Dr. Oliver Babcock Wait, who 
reside Philadelphia, and William Bell Wait, 
Jr., New York City. 


DENNIS REARDON. 


Dennis Reardon, for sixty years con- 
nected with the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind and long its superintendent print- 
ing, died April 19, his home 132 River- 
side street, Watertown, just outside the in- 
stitution grounds. Death followed paralytic 
shock. This was his second shock, the first, 


which came October, 1914, practically ended 
his activities which previously had been both 


constant and manifold. 
years old. 

Born Ireland, Mr. Reardon was brought 
this country childhood, and was ad- 
mitted the institution sixty years ago 
from Quincy. pupil, learned rapidly, 
and about 1870 was instrumental rais- 
ing funds for the institution’s printing plant. 
the Howe Memorial Press, which are 
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printed works for the blind. Mr. Reardon 
had ever since had charge the plant until 
incapacitated illness. 

Mr. Reardon was natural architect and 
with comparatively little training that field 
showed himself possessed unusual powers. 
made the plans for all the new buildings 
and the alteration work South Boston, 
while the institution remained there, and also 
designed the four large 
ings Jamaica Plain. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago 
Miss Elizabeth Howe, who had 
clerk and private secretary the printing 
department. She, who survives him, has nor- 
mal sight, has their son. Since his mar- 
riage Mr. Reardon had lived outside of, but 
near, the institution, formerly South Bos- 
ton, and recent years Watertown. (From 
The Boston Transcript, April 22, 1916.) 


CHARLES STIX. 


Charles Stix, member the Missouri 
Commission for the Blind, which until 
recently was the president, and president 
the Stix, Baer Fuller Dry Goods Company 
(“Grand Leader”), died Tuesday, September 
the age his home St. Louis. 

The Missouri Commission for the Blind 
met and adopted the following resolution: 


“Whereas, Mr. Charles Stix, the late 
chairman the commission, has recently been 
called the Great Beyond; and 


“Whereas, Mr. Stix for years has been 
ardent supporter all the efforts that have 
been put forth this city ameliorate the 
condition the sightless and prevent 
blindness and was one the active partici- 
pants the movement which resulted the 
creation this commission, and the com- 
mission recognizes that not only the com- 
munity large but particularly the blind 
people the state have suffered grievous 
loss his early demise; 

“Therefore, resolved that these our 
sincere regret spread upon 
tae minutes the commission, and that 
thereof sent the family the de- 
expression our earnest regard 
tur the deceased and our deep sympathy for 
tuem their bereavement.” 


Mr. Stix was former president the 
League, the executive board which 


September adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Charles Stix gave unsparingly time, 
heart, mind and purse the advancement 
St. Louis. successful man business, 
always found time engage public ac- 
tivities—continuously, energetically, 
Head host citizens’ movements for 
the public welfare through many years, mem- 
ber the City Council, president the Civic 
League for two years and our 
executive board for almost ten years, who 
have been his associates honor him and mourn 
his death: 

“His loss general, city-wide and keen. 
the loss man the fullness use- 
fulness and power; rare man business, 
who never allowed personal interest inter- 
fere with considerations the public wel- 
fare; resolute for the right, gentle and per- 
suasive accomplishing his ends; quick 
respond all appeals for human welfare; 
broad, visionized, statesmanlike. 

“Such was our friend and citizen. ex- 
press his family the devotion his friends 
and associates public work and our great 
sympathy his going. St. Louis the bet- 
ter for having had him, and him the whole 
community permanently indebted 
labors love her (From The 
World the Blind, Oct., 1916; Cf. Outlook 
for the Blind, Vol. IX, 93.) 


COLONEL JAMES GAY BUTLER. 


Colonel James Gay Butler, president and 
principal source support the Missouri 
Association for the Blind ever since its for- 
mation, 1911, died pneumonia August 
his home, 4484 West Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis. 

The death Colonel Butler removes from 
the city one its wealthiest and most philan- 
thropic citizens. For many years Colonel But- 
ler was president the St. Louis Provident 
Association, the city’s principal non-sectarian 
organization for the relief persons need 
necessities life. 

was Colonel Butler who organized the 
Industrial Loan Company, popularly known 
the “Poor Man’s Bank.” The building fund 
the was launched with his 
subscription for $50,000. Within the last few 
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years had given more than $250,000 Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles (Mo.) school 
for girls. Several years ago effective cam- 
paign abate the smoke nuisance was con- 
ducted with funds furnished Colonel Butler. 

Colonel Butler was born Saugatuck, 
January 23, 1840. received his 
early education schools Suffield, Conn., 
and Allegan, Mich., and entered the University 
missed his senior year enroll, 1861, 
the third Michigan cavalry, but received his 

After serving the ranks eight month 
Colonel Butler was appointed 
tenant. later became, respectively, first 
lieutenant, adjutant quartermaster and major. 


During the last eight months service 
commanded 

Following the close the war Colonel But- 
ler came St. Louis, where, 1866, 
engaged the tobacco manufacturing 
ness. remained the head that busi- 
ness until its absorption the American To- 
bacco Co. Thenceforth until his retirement 
was director the American Tobacco 
Co. and member its executive committee. 

The Missouri Association for the Blind 
bequeathed, permanent endowment, under 
the terms Colonel Butler’s will, stocks 
amounting approximately $50,000. Many 
other philanthropic organizations received be- 
quests from this generous and practical friend 
the blind. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED FROM SEPTEMBER, 1916. 


California State Journal Medicine, June, 
1916: The conservation vision, 
George Kress, pp. 227-230. 


Current Opinion, August, 1916: warning 
against the new delusion sight for the 
blind. pp. 108-109. 


Haines, Mental measurements the 
blind; provisional point scale and data 
for year scale. Psychological Review 
Publication, April, 1916. Princeton, 


Haines, mental survey the Ohio 
State School for the Blind; publication 
No. the Ohio Board Administra- 
tion, January, 1916. pp. 

London News, March 11, 1916: 
Fencing sport for the blind, Gerald 
with illustrations approved the French 
Ministry war. pp. and 20. 

Illustrated World, March, 
100-102. 

Illustrated World, July, 1916: This proof 
reader can’t see. 654. 
(Account blind proof reader the 
Christian Record Braille 

Irwin, The school for the blind, report 
the director the Superintendent 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1915-1916. pp. 


Digest, May 13, 1916: deaf-blind 
prodigy. pp. 1330-1393. (An account 
Oma Simpson, deaf-blind pupil the 
Kentucky school for the blind.) 


New York State Journal Medicine, May, 
1916: Accident and injuries the eyes 
—their prevention and treatment, 
Park Lewis, pp. 253-262. 


Outlook, New York, April 1916: The music 
Edwin Grasse, (editorial). pp. 777-778. 


Outlook, New York, May 17, 1916: The blind 
and their sense capacity, Carl Sea- 
shore, (Psychological laboratory, the State 
University Iowa). pp. 147-148. 

Popular Mechanics, August, 1916: Device 
aids the blind writing. 
215. (New device for writing Braille with 
cup-shaped stylus.) 

Saturday Evening Post, July 15, 1916: Flashes 
from the war zone, Will Irwin. pp. 
12-13:70. (Account blind soldiers 
the Lighthouse Paris.) 

Scientific American, April, 1916, War Game 
III: Fencing tournaments for blind men; 
latest Parisian fad, which affords much 


alike because its novelty, Arthur 
Kennedy. Illustrated. 355. 


(Continued Page 91) 


THE STORY THE BOSTON NURSERY FOR BLIND BABIES 


WHY AND HOW THE NURSERY FOR BLIND 
BABIES WAS STARTED. 


Many years experience principal and 
teacher the Kindergarten for the Blind im- 
pressed upon Miss Isabel Greeley and Mrs. 
Sarah Davidson the imperative need 
reaching and training blind children before 
the age which they came the Kindergar- 
ten, they had then often already contracted 
habits difficult eradicate and dangerous 
their mental development. Many them also 
were backward account their previous 
poorly nourished physical condition. the 
zeal and energy these two devoted workers 
for the blind, and the labors partially 
blind graduate Perkins Institution, due 
the credit starting the Nursery with noth- 
ing for resources but their own faith. 

This faith was rewarded, however, and Jan- 
uary 1901, small house 3028 Washing- 
ton Street, Roxbury, were etablished two blind 
babies—a little girl three from the North 
End and colored boy two and half 
from East Cambridge—with matron and 
maid look after them. During that first 
year twenty blind babies were received, fifteen 
them from the Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. July, 1901, the 
Nursery was incorporated under the laws 
the Commonwealth Massachusetts, its 
President, Mr. Horace Allen, who has loy- 
ally served the Nursery from its beginning 
date its president and legal adviser. 

year Nursery moved into 
more commodious, though still very inadequate 
quarters, old mansion house Fort Ave- 
nue, Roxbury, where remained for eight 
years, until, February, 1910, entered into 
real home its own, built for and adapted 
its special needs. This move had been ren- 
dered necessary the growth the work 
and the even unwholesome, 
conditions the old house, which was badly 
run down and unsuitable for the purpose 
the Nursery many ways. 

The gift beautiful site the Jamaica- 
way Mr. and Mrs. Costello Converse, 


Epitor’s time time questions are 
asked about Nurseries for Blind Babies, and the fol- 
lowing reprint of a statement recently prepared by 
the managers the Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 
admirably covers the field that seemed advisable 
reprint this data that workers for the blind 
might have it for future reference. 


gave the impetus for this undertaking, and 
under the tireless and energetic leadership 
the Treasurer, Mrs. Roland Hopkins, with 
the staunch support the Aid 
Society, the Nursery was able enter its 
new thoroughly furnished and 
equipped, entirely tree debt. Soon after- 
ward the same generous donors the site 
made additional gift land extend the 
lot from Jamaicaway South Huntington 
Avenue, thus putting the finishing touch 
the plant. 

The following list questions and answers 
has been compiled response numerous 
and constant inquiries: 


Why the Nursery private charity? 

Answer. Because the Commonwealth Mas- 
sachusetts makes special provision for 
blind children under kindergarten age. 

Why special care necessary for blind 
infants? 

Answer. Because they need peculiarly good 
physical care and special training. 

Why does not the Kindergarten for the 
Blind, with its more than ample funds, 
provide this care for the infant blind? 

Answer. (a) Mr. Anagnos, the Director 

the Kindergarten the time the Nursery 
was contemplated, declined aid this de- 
partment its work. 
(b) Mr. Edward Allen, Mr. Anagnos’ 
successor Director the Kindergarten, 
was consulted before the Nursery decided 
build permanent home for itself 
the wisdom continuing the Nursery 
separate organization. advised that 
the Nursery continued Boston 
separate institution. 

Cannot such babies better cared for 
their own homes? 

Answer. The Nursery takes only those blind 
babies whose parents guardians, ac- 
count ignorance poverty other 
conditions, cannot properly care for 
them. 


HOW THE BOSTON NURSERY FOR BLIND BABIES 
ORGANIZED 


The Nursery was incorporated 1901 un- 
der the laws the Commonwealth Massa- 

The corporation consists 
four vice-presidents, treasurer, clerk, and 
board directors. The directors appoint 
executive committee three carry out its 
policies and admission committee three 
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pass applications for admission. 
also appoints each year staff assistants 
consisting attending physician, consulting 
physician, ophthalmic surgeon, orthopedic sur- 
geon, aurist, dentist, and social service adviser, 
who give their services gratuitously, and em- 
ploys superintendent, who resides the 
house and gives her whole time the work. 

The above constitutes the corporation the 
Boston Nursery for Blind Babies, which re- 
sponsible for: 

The policy the Nursery. 

The maintenance the Home. 

The selection the official staff outlined 
above. 

The care and investment permanent 
funds. 

The corporation delegates the Blind 
Babies’ Aid Society the following 


The actual oversight, means regu- 
larly appointed weekly visitors, the physi- 
cal condition the children, their general 
development, all matters household man- 
agement, and necessary repairs the house 
grounds, concerning which they report 
back the Board Directors the Aid So- 
ciety, with such recommendations they deem 
wise. 

Raising funds for the maintenance 
the Nursery, the gifts made directly the 
corporation, plus the income from invested 
funds, have never yet been sufficient sup- 
port the work. 


WHY AND HOW THE BLIND BABIES’ AID SOCIETY 
WAS ORGANIZED. 

1903, order secure the required finan- 
cial support for the Nursery, was deemed 
necessary organize the Blind Babies’ Aid 
Society. This was done under the leadership 
Mrs. Grace Coleman Lathrop, who has ever 
since served its President. 

The officers the Blind Babies’ Aid Society 
are: president, two vice-presidents, secre- 
tary, treasurer and assistant treasurer. The 
president, secretary and treasurer, with three 
groups seven members each, constitute the 
board directors. These groups seven 
members are elected one group each year 
rotation. 

What are the different memberships 
the Aid Society? 


Answer. There are two groups members: 
(a) Those paying certain sum each 
year, namely: 

Associate Members pay $1.00 each year 
Sustaining Members pay $5.00 more 
each year 

Memorial Crib Members pay $150.00 each 
year. 


(b) Those making single payment 
follows: 

Life Membership 25.00 
Memorial Life Membership 100.00 

What does the Memorial Crib Membership 
provide? 

Answer. The Crib Membership ($150 year) 
was established for the purpose allow- 
persons interested the infant blind 
the privilege providing the food and 
clothes for one particular baby, who should 
occupy certain crib either the night 
nursery bassinet room. this crib 
attached brass plate bearing the name 
whose memory the crib maintained. 
How does the Memorial Life Membership 
from the Memorial Crib Member- 
ship? 

Answer. The Memorial Life Membership 
calls for contribution $100 memory 
some deceased loved one, while the 
Memorial Crib Membership, also mem- 
ory some deceased loved one, calls for 
payment $150 each year. 


HOW THE NURSERY SUPPORTED? 


What does cost year maintain the 
Nursery? 

Answer. Approximately $7,000 $8,000, ac- 
cording the number children. 
1915-16 was $7,357.13. 

How much has cost for one baby per 
week? 

Answer. About $5.65. 

How this raised? 

Answer. contributions the Nursery. 
income from invested funds from 

legacies. For actual figures see an- 
nual report printed each year. 

Blind Babies’ Aid Society mem- 
berships. See list memberships 
above. 

board infants. Whenever pos- 
sible, the Nursery insists upon par- 
ents paying some sum weekly 
monthly, however small. The state 
pays from $2.75 for state 
minor ward, according age. 

proceeds special efforts, man- 
aged and directed the board di- 
rectors the Blind Babies’ Aid So- 
ciety, such fairs, concerts, special 
appeals, etc. 

Does the Nursery employ solicitors? 

Answer. The Nursery has never employed 
solicitors. 


Has the Nursery any connection with the 


International Sunshine Society? 
Answer. None whatever. 


WHAT THE SPECIFIC WORK THE NURSERY? 


Answer. No. provides home night and 
day for such length time neces- 
sary, varying from few weeks four 
five years. 
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What care and training the babies re- 
ceive? 

Answer. Physical up-building, hygienic sur- 
roundings, physicians’ surgeons’ 
treatment when necessary, training per- 
sonal hygiene and character building, in- 
cluding cleanliness, obedience, 
ance, etc. 


What the supreme need blind baby? 


Answer. Intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing the baby’s individual needs. 


Can the Nursery supply this need? 


Answer. can and does remarkable 
extent. 


How this possible? 

Answer. Because the capacity limited 
twenty-five for this very purpose, or- 
der that the superintendent may come into 
close personal contact with every baby. 


What expected child who has been 
prepared the Nursery for the Kinder- 
garten? 

dress and undress himself and feed himself 
neatly. 

all the children who leave the Nursery 
the Kindergarten? 

Answer. The large majority them do. All 
totally blind children who are other- 
wise normal. 


What happens those who are not totally 
blind when they leave the Nursery? 
Answer. There are two groups: 

(a) few have sufficient vision enter 

public school where special training 
offered them. 
Many who suffer from phlyctenular 
keratitis (tuberculosis the eye) 
come for few weeks 
months for care and treatment, and 
home cured. 


What phlyctenular keratitis cases re- 
quire? 

Answer. The same abundant nourishment, 
fresh air, sunshine, and general up-building 
that all cases tuberculosis require, plus 
the necessary treatment the eyes. 


10. Does the Nursery have facilities for opera- 

Answer. Yes. The Nursery has fully 
equipped operating room. 


11. Does the Nursery care for feeble-minded 
blind babies? 

Answer. feeble-mindedness fully estab- 
lished, no. Whenever doubt exists, every 
effort made stimulate mental develop- 
ment. this fails, the child trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

12. dangerous care for both normal 
and feeble-minded blind babies one 
small home? 

Answer. Experience has proved beyond ques- 
tion that undesirable from the point 
view normal-minded babies. 


(b) 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


How may admission the Nursery 
obtained for blind baby? 


Answer. application the superintendent, 
giving complete history and home condi- 
tions the baby, and filling out blank 
supplied therefor. 


From what sources most the babies 
come? 


Answer. From the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind, Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston Dispensary, 
Society for the Prevention Cruelty 
Children, Associated Charities, Boston 
Floating Hospital, and from states where 
there provision for blind babies. 

are there often vacancies the 
Nursery? 

Answer. Because several beds are reserved 
for the cases phlyctenular keratitis de- 
scribed above. 


What are some of. the most common 
causes blindness infants? 

Answer. Ophthalmia neonatorum, blindness 
caused infection birth, curable 
properly treated time, and congenital 
cataract. 

What per cent cases are due 
ophthalmia neonatorum? 


Answer. Formerly about sixty per cent. The 
splendid work the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee for Prevention Blindness se- 
curing legislation and education the 
public this subject has greatly lowered 
this percentage. 

Which cases blindness from the above- 
mentioned causes are curable? 

Answer. That depends largely the progress 
the disease when the child reaches the 
Nursery. 

What per cent are helped treatment? 

Answer. All are helped. Partial vision 
often restored, total vision occasionally, 
and nearly all cases phlyctenular kera- 
titis are discharged cured. 


the physicians and surgeons the staff 
serve gratuitously? 
Answer. Yes. 


RELATION OF NURSERY TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


other organizations think the 
Nursery? 

Answer. The Nursery works co-operation 
with the Kindergarten for the Blind, the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, and the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, 
whom its work heartily commended. 
See sixth report the Commission for 
the Blind, 1913: “The most satisfactory 
piece preventative work has been, per- 
haps, the cases little children sent the 
Boston Nursery for Blind Babies con- 
valesce from phlyctenular disease.” 
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Boys breakfast, School for the Blind, Palamcottah, India 


SCHOOL, FOR THE BLIND, PALAMCOTTAH, MADRAS, INDIA 


the southern part India, the Province 
Madras, School for the Blind which 
has been steadily growing numbers and 
strength for twenty years. The pitiable condi- 


tion the thirty-five thousand blind this 
province aroused the sympathies Miss 
Askwith, the head the Sarah Tucker Col- 
lege Palamcottah, school for four hun- 
dred girls under the auspices the Church 
Missionary Society. The educational and mis- 
sionary work Miss Askwith known 
throughout India, but the midst the many 
and varied duties Principal large col- 
lege for the sighted, she found time es- 
tablish and carry with success, school for 
the blind. She began 1890 with two pupils 
and now numbers 150. soon began 
outgrow the accommodations that could 
afforded the precincts the Sarah Tucker 
College, and twelve acres were bought just 
outside Palamcottah. Through the help 
friends England and Canada, together with 
grants from the government, group build- 
ings have been erected. 

“It really wonderful how the numbers 
have increased during the last three years, for 
only that time since Tharisanamanai be- 
came separate institution and has become 
better known. like two big families, girls 
all ages from one and one-half twenty- 
five years one, and boys ages from seven 
.to twenty-five the other. And very happy 
families they are, for though the children come 
from many different centers, they are all one 
their special affliction, able understand 
each other. Happy lessons, and happy 
play, grateful and contented, would diffi- 


cult find more cheerful home anywhere, 
(Report for 1913). 


From the beginning the boys have had some 
industrial training and’ the first work that 
given them punkah-pulling. All the civilians 
and others Palamcottah who want punkah 
men night prefer blind boys they are 
trained keep awake, being allowed six hours 
sleep the next day. After passing Standard 
Four their school work the boys are taught 


Sewing machines are useful the blind 
India other lands 


gardening, mat, basket and rope making, weav- 
ing and chair seating. 


“The blind boys’ Industrial Department 
now recognized Government, and receive 
annual grant, which real help. Four 
boys—two blind and two their sighted help- 
ers—went for the Elementary Examination 
Weaving the end last year, and all 
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were successful their and our great joy and 
encouragement. They are reckoned 
weavers, and receive wages for their work, 
which encouraging others try the 
same this year. now have eight looms, 
and plenty work keep them always going, 
for the boys weave not only their own clothes, 
but those the girls also, and material for the 


Musicians in a Foreign Land 


boys’ jackets and little girls’ frocks, etc.; also 
towels and dusters different kinds for which 
get orders from outside, and many are 
these orders that sometimes difficult 
carry them all out. There are blind youths 
now the industrial side the school. 

“Our girls assist the housework and have 
some other industries. They are very good 
beating rice, and those who receive little 
remuneration for their work. Bead work, tape 
weaving and basket making are all very useful 
occupations which the elder ones are regu- 
larly engaged. Like most blind people, music 
has great attraction for both the boys and 
girls. Action songs English done the 
little girls quite one the sights which vis- 
itors enjoy; and the boys have their own little 
band, but sadly want teacher show them 
how hold and play their violins properly.”. 
(1913 Report.) 


first the Moon type was used and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society supplied the 
school with books Tamil. the report 
1913, Miss Askwith says: 


introduce Braille, not take the place 
Moon, that type will always needed for 
those who had not learned read while chil- 
dren, but that those who come young may 
have the advantage that system. The Ma- 
layalim language, too, are also beginning 
write this type, have now several boys 
and girls from that country. have the help 
school mistress from Calicut, whose lan- 
guage Malayalim and who interested the 
blind from her own country and people. She 
has written out the Infant Primer, which 
taking with the Tamil books em- 
bossed. 


“The codes the Tamil and Malayalim 
languages have proved most satisfactory, 
and the children have taken very happily, 
The school books, both languages will 
embossed the National Institute for the 
Blind, 206 Great Portland Street, London, 
Our codes are phonetic, uniform with the 
Universal English Braille used all the 
schools England, and our children learn 
English well their own language, 
very important that their study the two 
languages should made easy possible 
for them having signs which represent the 
same sounds both languages. 

“Tt will, course, cost great deal 
ing all our school books embossed both 
Tamil and Malayalim; also providing the two 
schools boys and girls with the many writ- 
ing frames, and all the paper needed for 
many young people, 150 least. There 
also the continued expense employing two 
amanuenses the MSS., the books 
must plead for special gifts towards this ob- 
ject for means the real development the 
schools, and the work among the blind the 
whole South India generally, which 
must all rejoice. the orders His Ex- 
cellency the Governor Madras, have pre- 


Indian Gymnasts 


sented the matter our new Director Pub- 
lic Instruction who full sympathy with 
the work, and has promised not only 
recognize and accept our Braille type, but also 
give Government grant towards this de- 
velopment the work.” 


Physical education has prominent place 
the curriculum, and the snap-shots taken 
Lord Pentland, the Governor Madras, 
the occasion his visit inspection the 
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drill, gymnastic exercises and sports, shows 
that these Indian boys compare favorably 
with their brothers the mother country. 

was cause for great rejoicing when the 
Chapel was completed 1915. 
that time two new teachers came from Eng- 
land, and one them, Miss Blenkarn, grad- 
uate the Royal Normal College, has charge 
the musical training the children and 
prepares them each week for the services 
the English Church. 


close with quotation from Miss Ask- 
with’s report for 1915: 


must not forget add that twelve blind 
teachers educated entirely these schools are 
teachers schools for sighted children 
different parts the Tinnevelly District, and 


receive half their pay from the Blind School 
Funds, and that half our teachers these 
schools for the blind are blind teachers who 
received all their education here. 

wish all who help with this work 
could but come themselves, and see how won- 
derfully God works. many blind young 
people when they come here one seems 
hear the Saviour’s words, ‘full darkness,’ 
and then works, and not long before 
you hear Him speak again, ‘full light,’ and 
you see the bright, smiling, happy, peace- 
ful, contented faces these, His own dear 
children, safely gathered into His fold. And 
you are ‘workers together with Him’ bring- 
ing joy those who did not know what 
meant before, and bringing thereby glory 
the Redeemer’s Name.” 


Compiled from the Reports the School for the 
Blind, Palamcottah, India, 1918, 1914, 1915. 


BLIND HEROES AND WHAT OWE THEM 


Let there Light, and Light was over all; 
Why thus bereav’d Thy prime 

Why, indeed? And the answer the story 
deeds that ennoble for ever the blind sol- 
dier, and make each human being who en- 
dowed with sight his debtor, and, gratitude 
means aught, his 

constantly find that first impressions 
are the correct ones, and if, deeper ac- 
quaintance, are prone alter our views, 
invariably return our first impressions 
later date. 

Two things, slight, yet affording me, be- 
lieve, true insight into the real life St. 
Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, impressed 
soon entered the large lounge hall; 
one was the notice: “Visitors are requested 
and the other the fact that after had read 
the notice and stepped off the strip carpet, 
man came along gaily whistling “Some- 
where Voice Calling.” was tall 
young soldier, still proudly wearing khaki, 
his button hole flower, his brisk step 
display security; and when realized 
glance his face that was totally blind, 
his very gaiety made feel could sob, for 
petty seemed one’s own trivial worries, 
faced his cheerfulness under great 
mentally resolved would never 
grumble again long lived. 

Then the matron, Miss Frances Hughes, 


from “The African World,” September 
23, 1916. 


she more affectionately called, “Sister 
Pat, Ireland,” came and gave 
hearty welcome. 

said, cannot nurse, and not al- 
lowed shoot, but want ‘bit,’ 
can, being some use those who 
have done both; time and pen are all 
have offer.” 

Sister Pat gave cordial reply and took 
her own special den. While waiting 
until she should free take round the 
workshops had time see few her 
special treasures, although must say she was 
far too modest point them out. Everywhere 
signed photographs, ranging from 
Queen Mary and the Prince 
Wales down humble Tommy, perhaps one 
the most delightful souvenirs being oval 
mirror framed silver, with shamrock 
green enamel the top and the words “To 
Sister Pat, Ireland,” while round the 
frame were engraved the signatures the 
officers who had given this parting gift 
when Sister Pat left the Convalescent Home 
for wounded officers Portland Place 
take her present post. Previous going 
Portland Place Sister Pat was year 
the Red Cross France, that she has been 
busy doing her “bit” the whole the war. 


WORKING MIRACLES. 


Then went through the workshops and 
saw the almost miracles wrought the teach- 
ing these blind Sir Arthur Pearson, 
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the man who, when himself lost his sight 
seems have gained greatness heart, 
has made his mind that when each his 
blind guests leaves St. shall 
forth, not maimed creature, object 
charity and pity, but man fully trained 
take his place amongst the wage-earners. With 
this end view each man learns trade, and 


stan’s sold, even after has left that 
hospitable roof. But perhaps the most clever 
all the carpentering, whilst surely the 
most peculiar poultry farming! 

saw one man having lesson how 
use incubator, and yet that man was not 
only totally blind, but had lost one arm and 
finger and thumb off the other hand, but 
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Blinded Soldiers learning how use carpenter’s tools 


does not readily take the first one 
starts on, encouraged try another. 
Should choose become cobbler, then 
begins the workshop where boots and 
shoes are mended, and not only does learn 
use skillfully the specially-made tools, but 
set such tools are presented him free 
charge when takes his departure, together 
with sum money sufficient pay his rent 
until his connection cobbling gives him 
living wage. heard one case where 
blind son averaged 9s. 9d. week his 
takings, against the 6s. earned his father, 
who had the full use both eyes. 


Or, may be, the blind man prefers learn 
basket hammock making, and this case 
allowed send his work St. Dun- 


with his three fingers and stump could 
select any fowl out the nine ten different 
kinds and tell you the breed each. was 
astonished hear that the great authority 
England poultry farming blind man, 
and gives lecture the soldier students 
twice weck. 


SPECTACLE SYMPATHY. 

addition learning either the above 
trades every man free learn how use 
typewriter, that may able write 
his own private letters. Some the better 
educated men prefer study typewriting and 
shorthand trade, with view returning 
berth kept open for them the office 
they worked before the war. They learn 
read and write and form shorthand 
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the Braille method. this they are helped 
blind teachers, who come St. Dunstan’s 
eager pass the knowledge they have 
acquired elsewhere. was beautiful its 
sympathetic display, yet peculiarly pathetic, 
see blind girl patiently teaching sight- 
less soldier; she was doing her “bit” the 
war. Some typewriters have special adjust- 


Making a jute mat 


ment, that even blind man with only one 
hand may use it, lever allowing him use 
his knee. There are also classes for massage 
and anatomy. 

But all not work St. Dunstan’s, only 
for two hours the morning and two the 
afternoon the men work, other times 
they play games learn row the lake, 
sit the beautiful garden and smoke. And, 
talking rowing, may interest you know 
that often some girl friend goes with the blind 
man cox., and more than one wedding has 
been the result. 

wedding social function enjoyed 
the whole household, and truly matter 
for congratulation, for, while the bride un- 
dertaking care for the blind hero she has 
chosen, goes forth able earn his own 
living and burden one. 

The great charm about St. Dunstan’s the 
absolute absence red tape and 


the men can smoke when and where they 
please; they can receive taken out 
friends. The daily papers are read them 
twice every day and once Sundays. They 
are free leave any time, the only rule 
being that, while resident the house, they 
tor visits St. Dunstan’s regularly, and 
considers either the men would benefit 
change air, then, quite free charge, the 
man goes Torquay Brighton, home 
there, benefit the sea air, and 
the same time receive special attention. 


SIR ARTHUR PEARSON’S STORY. 


had the pleasure personal interview 
with Sir Arthur Pearson, and can well 
understand the great sympathy and love that 
exists between him and his guests. 
difficult believe, when one greeted 
this tall, handsome, sporting-looking man, with 
his cheery smile and hearty handshake, that 
he, too, totally blind. told amus- 
ing story old lady who visited the es- 
tablishment and then expressed herself him 


Soldiers making baskets 


being greatly disappointed, she had expected 
find sad inmates, and said she was fright- 
ened the forced, unnatural gaiety the 
place! “That where she made the mistake,” 
said Sir Arthur, “there nothing forced 
artificial here, are all happy soon 
realize that can really work.” 
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And realized the truth his words 
every turn. For was not day fixed for 


visitors that visited St. Dunstan’s, but 


ordinary day the week, and passed 
along the workshops and lingered ‘the 
cheery lounge was able see the men 
their normal condition. fact, was having 
tea with the Matron little room when 
heard shout laughter. “Let and 
peep them,” said Sister Pat, get 
know men best when they have idea 
about.” 
THE WORLD THE BLIND. 


went quickly out and were time 
see four blind men leading each other into 
their tea room dancing together the pas 
quatre, while another played the concertina. 
And the fifty sixty men assembled seemed 
able see with their ears, for they 
clapped and cheered and called out jokes. 


Truly the blind leave our world when they 
lose their sight and find another world, 
world specially their own. There great 
mystery about their world, something sacred 
the stepping away from the known into the 
realms touch and imagination. When sol- 
dier first knows that blind great sorrow 
enters into the shadow that blots out the light, 
but this shadow gradually dispelled when 
learns use his fingers, and when, addition 
this, realizes that has still the use 
his brain and that will able 
earn his own living, then life him becomes 
knowledge and independence, many one has 


been heard say, “Well, thank God, wasn’t 
instead limbs.” Think that! And 
yet we, our world light, imagine nothing 
could worse than the loss sight. These 
remarks, indeed, show how the world the 
blind may become world fit live in. 

Does not also show that our duty 


see that each blind soldier has his chance 
live? 


THE GUESTS ST. 


present the blind soldiers St. Dunstan’s 
are the guests Sir Arthur Pearson, but the 
number blind unfortunately increasing 
rapidly that Sir Arthur said me: want 
every penny can scrape together, that each 
man’s future assured; there must 
blind soldiers begging the streets after 
this war over.” 

ask each one readers give his 
her offering, that the future these blind 
heroes shall assured—for the tens turn 
hundreds and the hundreds will mount 
thousands blind heroes before this war 
over. Think it! All these men groping 
darkness; they lost their light for you, will 
you not something for them return? 
that their world darkness may world 
usefulness, and each man shall have his 
chance, his training, his tools. For has 
entered the world the blind; must 
our duty, our privilege, our pleasure help 
that his world shall for him home 


wherein contentment, and neither despair 
nor regret. 


“LIGHTHOUSE” FOR THE BLIND FRANCE 


WORK THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR MEN BLINDED BATTLE 


The Committee for Men Blinded Battle 
glad report that the work behalf 
blind soldiers the Phare France Paris 
going steadily forward with gratifying re- 
sults and classes the various subjects are 
increasing daily. 

The Committee hopes re-education fit 
the men for future occupations which will 
make them self-supporting and independent. 
They are taught braille, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy and commercial subjects. There are 
classes modelling, rug weaving and knitting. 
Some the machines and looms which the 
blinded students are able operate turn out 


stockings, sweaters and rugs. the near 
future the printing press will working 
order and our blind printers will provide use- 
ful literature for the Phare. 

speaking the Paris Lighthouse, Mrs. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt the Committee, who 
has just returned from Paris, says: 
one who visits the house the Rue Daru 
much impressed with its atmosphere, the 
cheerfulness the men and their great eager- 
ness profit every moment time spent 
the Phare. Also the things our blind stu- 
dents are able for recreation seem 
surprise all visitors the work the 
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gymnasium, the skating and fencing seeming 
very unusual. all wonderfully impressive 
and sure that those who have been 
interested the Committee for Men Blinded 


Battle could see our blind students and 


their progress, they would very proud 


Group of French blind soldiers 


have helped create such useful, uplifting and 
beautiful work.” 

Miss Winifred Holt, “The Lady the 
Lighthouse,” who organized the New York 
Association for the Blind, and has been its 
secretary since the beginning, sailed for 
Europe June, 1915, help the men who 
have been battle. France she 
found that her long experience could 
service supplementing the government’s 
efforts behalf blind soldiers, and go- 
ing from hospital hospital she discovered 
little groups blind men (many whom 
were suffering from other wounds) and be- 
gan the work educating them “see with 
their fingers.” Another task was locate 
men who had lost their sight and had been 
discharged from the military hospitals during 
the previous ten months. Many these were 
found sitting idleness, loneliness and 


despair. Under war conditions was difficult 
for them adequate attention. 

Miss Holt went from Paris Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Toulouse and other cities, 
working affiliation with the American Relief 
Clearing House and accredited the Ameri- 
can Ambassador. Bordeaux she discovered 
the Abbé Mourreau, who was keeping group 
sightless men busy basket and brush 
making, but owing the war, had come 
the end his resources, and had even sold 
his wonderful collection butterflies keep 
his blind people busy. 


With this nucleus, and funds remitted from 
New York the Committee, Miss Holt was 
enabled establish “Lighthouse” Bor- 
deaux, leaving the good Abbé charge, with 
Dr. Legrange, well known oculist, con- 
sultant, Dr. Majny chief doctor and 
surgeon, and “Comité Patronage” help 
locally. This organization has undertaken 
educate upwards hundred men. The gov- 
ernment supplies food and clothes; but equip- 
ment needed and also money for games, 
machinery, books, materials for work well 
funds with which pay teachers and 

The headquarters the work Paris was 
first the Hotel Crillon, but has now 
been transferred 14, rue Daru. The build- 
ing admirably adapted the work. con- 
tains over forty rooms and four bathrooms, 
well lighted, and has garden with ample 
space for outdoor recreation. will ac- 
commodate forty resident patients and offers 
class-room facilities two hundred. The 
classes have been session since March 18th. 
The lease which has been signed insures the 
use this house the committee for six 
months after the close the present war. 
called the “Phare France” and blind 
men are being trained there that they may 
back centers work which have been 
established, teach others turn. 
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WHO’S WHO 


LEILA HOLTERHOFF. 


Leila Holterhoff, the daughter Mr. and 
Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, remarkable woman uncommon 
gifts and achievements. She unique among 
musicians and this characteristic promi- 
nent factor her art her life. 


LEILA HOLTERHOFF 


one can deny her place among the 
world’s greatest personalities. 

Having been deprived her sight in- 
fancy, she nevertheless soon came realiza- 
tion that one can accomplish much without 
the use this faculty, and, like Helen Keller, 
she has demonstrated the truth her theory. 
She has studied both America and Europe 
and her has embraced many 
branches, and covered many fields. 


Possessed unusual physical beauty, Miss 
Holterhoff makes strikingly attractive stage 
picture. Contrary the attitude most 
blind persons, she gives indication her 
affliction the audience, and even con- 
versation, one would hardly suspect that this 
charming woman, happy and contented, 
was unable see. Her intuitive faculties are 


remarkable. four senses are keener and 
more service than the five most people, 

singer, but interpreter song that 
she has especially endeared herself the 
musical world. Her voice possesses unusual 
beauty, rich and sympathetic quality, 
brilliant and pure, while her diction true 
and correct. The rare poetic conceptions and 
charm her work may possibly due 
her lovable personality. Thus her recitals 
pleasure and musical enjoyment 
such few are able afford. 

Miss Holterhoff’s study vocal music was 
begun the age twelve. She later mas- 
tered, Paris, tone-placing and other funda- 
mentals. For two years she worked Flor- 
ence, Italy, under the direction Vannuncini, 
who taught her all the famous old Italian 
masterpieces. Upon parting from Vannuncini, 
she became Prof. Kelley’s pupil Berlin. 

After completing her studies, Miss Holter- 
hoff appeared concert halls Germany, 
France, England, Holland, Austria and the 
Scandinavian countries and also the United 
States. Everywhere she was received en- 
thusiastically, but her greatest success has 
been Germany, where her interpretations 
German folk song have won 
fame. 


Miss Holterhoff, for her musical debut, chal- 
lenged the cold calculating ear Berlin, 


and won. Harriet Behneo, the original 
Suzuki “Madam Butterfly,” wrote: “Miss 


Holterhoff’s stage presence splendid, and 


not for single moment does her lack 
sight hinder her her work influence 


her public sympathize with her.” 

Besides being singer, Miss Holterhoff 
lecturer. For several years she has been 
lecturing successfully the works Wagner. 

When score years and more ago 
Dayton, Ohio, Leila Holterhoff lost her sight 


babyhood, her mother resolved that every 
possible effort should made compensate 


for the loss. To-day that blind girl singing 
the concert stage. She dances, swims, 
rows, rides horseback and cycles. She has 
teacher’s diploma Latin; she speaks fluently 
and writes French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish, and has working knowledge Finish, 
Hungarian, and Dutch. She has remarkable 
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powers deseription. All this 
made possible her mother’s devoted in- 
struction and fierce love and ambition, her 
father’s comradeship and support, and her 
own application and undauntedness. 

Such achievements would remarkable 
any young girl, and this one blind! The 
story her education interesting its 


way that Helen Keller. Leila’s father 
thought selfish keep the child with them 


her detriment and she was placed the 
school for the blind Berkeley, California. 
She was home month, for the mother 
persuaded the father let her try her method. 
She did not wish her child segregated with 
the afflicted herself. 

Miss Holterhoff’s entire education has been 
conducted the same lines that one 
having sight. She graduate the Marl- 
boro School Los Angeles, and the age 
sixteen years secured state diploma 
teacher Latin. 

She took the full course mathematics 
well all the other college studies the 
curriculum. 

One day the child made demand for 
luncheon basket, and the morning she went 
off with her new acquisition she said: “Oh, 
dear love, feel grand and other- 
peoplish.” 

“other-peoplish” has been the desire 
inspired her parents. Her mother early 
decided that blind people should not her 
child’s associates, and their ways should not 
her ways. She never capitulated Leila’s 
misfortune making things easy for her. 
The child was sent find things, fetch 
and carry like other children. She was not 
permitted lay her hands people, instead 
they were carefully described her. Fur- 
niture was moved without telling her, yet 
she was not allowed feel her way about 
with groping hands, nor walk flat-footed. 
prevent this, the mother down the floor 
followed the child about, arching her feet 
and flexing her knees. Let any reader walk 
absolutely darkened room, and will 
find that advances his arms and flattens 
his feet. will realize what over- 


coming these instincts blind person means. 

Miss Holterhoff’s mother has had her own 
triumph and reward. Some time ago ex- 
pert teaching the blind wrote her: 
approve your procedure; all blind people 
should attend public school least one year.” 


The contribution idea like this the 
training the sightless slight sig- 
nificance. 

Her manager has arranged extensive 


tour which opened Albany about the mid- 
dle September, and will also include ap- 


pearances Boston, New York, and the 
middle west. 

Miss Holterhoff’s American tour being 
managed Miss Annie Friedberg, whose 
office the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, New York. 


JAMES MOORE. 


Mr. James Moore, after years’ work 
with the Pennsylvania Home Teaching So- 
ciety, has resigned. Mr. Moore was the first 
the blind the United States, and with 
regret that learn that withdrawing 
from active service. 

Mr. Moore has been known workers for 
the blind throughout the country and made 
many friends for the expansion the idea 
the teaching the blind their homes his 
interesting demonstrations the World’s Fair 
St. Louis, where was constantly at- 
tendance the booth which was maintained 
there the Pennsylvania Home Teaching So- 
ciety. 

Our attention has been called letter 
which Mr. Irvin Underhill, one Mr. 
Moore’s pupils, recently wrote the Mana- 
gers the Philadelphia Bible Society and 
The Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind, 
which includes expression apprecia- 
tion Mr. Moore verse. the letter ad- 
mirably voices the feelings the many pupils 
whom Mr. Moore has helped years gone by, 

“While employed down-town hotel, 
liked wait Mr. Rhoads, one our regu- 
lar patrons, gentleman the old school. 
was always full good cheer and ready 
friendly way. that time, knew him 
the head the Philadelphia Bible Society, 
but was not until several months after had 
lost sight that learned his splendid 
work for the blind. For the late John 
Rhoads, with the Philadelphia Bible Society 
and his good friend, the late Dr. Robert 
Moon, that we, the blind, are indebted for one 
our greatest blessings, The Pennsylvania 


Home Teaching Society and Free Circulating 
Library for the Blind. 
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Mr. James Moore (at the left) teaching one his pupils 


not, however, these distinguished 
gentlemen and their splendid societies, that 
about testify, but Mr. James 
Moore, who for twenty-eight years, has dis- 
tributed the blessings which they created. 


shall never forget his first Oh! 
the tender patience with which guided 
fingers over the Moon type, explaining every 
detail proceeded, and making feel 
instinctively that was friend. When 
told him his second visit, that had mas- 
tered the alphabet and the Lord’s Prayer, 
seemed pleased few weeks later 
patiently taught read the Braille. 

“Although has been more than ten years 
since his first visits, still keeps posted 
the best new books and gives much 
timely advice.” 


MR. JAMES MOORE. 


Oh, the sympathetic patience 
our teacher true and kind. 
Though dwells like darkness, 
Brings his sunshine our minds, 
Keeps his gospel lamp a-burning, 
Helping sinners find their way, 
Spreads his wisdom all about him 
For the sightless, every day. 

you know higher calling 
Than that followed our friend? 
Has this world man more worthy 
With life higher trend? 
Though bears lofty titles, 
high sounding, grand degree, 
shall wear crown glory 
With the great Divinity. 


(Signed) 


Irvin Underhill. 
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CHARLES AND MARY DRANGA CAMPBELL 


following letter the 
author this sketch 


the Outlook for the Blind: 
¥ It has been the custom of the Outlook for the Blind 
print sketches about individuals upon their appoint- 
ment new positions work for the blind. notice 
that there has been such article about Charles 
Campbell since took charge the Ohio State 
School for the Blind, and enclose some material 
with regard both him and his wife and request 
that it be published in the magazine. E 

Just because these two workers for the blind are 
responsible for the production the Outlook for the 
Blind see reason why they should withhold 
sketch about themselves when their turn comes 
have such material printed. The associate editors 
this magazine insist upon its appearance. 

(Signed) 


training and experience Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Campbell, who have recently 
been appointed Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent the Ohio State School for 
the Blind Columbus, are better prepared 
than the majority newly appointed superin- 
tendents assume the duties their new 
positions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell are well known 
work for the blind that the mere state- 
ment the fact their going the Ohio 
School first thought seems sufficient; yet 


doubtful whether their preparation for 
their new responsibilities known many 
within our profession. 

Mrs. Campbell native the “Golden 
West,” having spent her early childhood 
California. sixteen years age she went 
Massachusetts prepare for college 
the Girls’ Latin School Boston. Return- 
ing California she attended Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University and while still student 
became assistant the library that Uni- 
versity. Later she accepted similar po- 
sition the University Indiana Bloom- 
ington. Being omniverous reader, en- 
dowed with good native ability and possessed 
genial good nature, Mrs. Campbell, dur- 
ing her nine years’ experience these two 
libraries, secured excellent preparation for 
her future work among blind people. 
vacation was spent becoming acquainted 
with not only the large libraries the coun- 
try, their collections and methods, but all 
phases philanthropic work. 
coming more closely touch with social wel- 
fare activities, she gave her library po- 
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sition enter the Chicago School Civics 
and Philanthropy and lived, while student 
there, Chicago Commons, one the large 
settlement houses that city. Upon gradu- 
ation Mrs. Campbell (or Miss Dranga, 
she was then) became the first field officer 
the Eugenics Record office the Am- 
erican Breeders’ Association which 
headquarters Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. this position she worked with Dr. 
William Healy Chicago who has made 
special study delinquency connection 
with court offenders. Her next assignment 
took her back Indiana, this time In- 
dianapolis, where she was asked investi- 
gate the records and bring down date the 
remarkable family history degenerate 
family similar the Jukes New York. 
The purpose all this investigation was 
help bringing together reliable data which 
will enable students heredity determine 
more accurately the probability the trans- 
mission human characteristics. 

While Miss Dranga was the midst 
study, Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Dranga Campbell died leaving Mr. Campbell 
with three little children just after the family 
had moved Ohio 1911. Without mo- 
ment’s delay Mary Dranga offered help 
with the care her sister’s children and 
moved Columbus. Later Mr. Campbell and 
Miss Dranga were married. 

With the energy which seems char- 
acteristic the family, Miss Dranga not only 
took hold the family problem but once 
turned her energies into assisting work 
for the blind. During the time when the 
Ohio Commission was building its market 
for blind women’s work, this tireless social 
worker helped taking charge exhibitions 
and sales the work the blind and 
helped various other ways. With the same 
keen interest she assisted the many de- 
tails connected with making the pre-conven- 
tion arrangements for the meetings the 
American Association Workers for the 
Blind. 

Possibly her greatest service the cause 
the blind her assistance the production 
became the business manager 
editor. 

Thus has Mrs. Campbell become real help- 
mate Mr. Campbell not only her as- 


sistance all his activities for the blind but 
giving his little children the devotion 
true mother coupled with the wise coun- 
sel and practical experience trained so- 
cial worker. 

Charles Campbell, “Charlie Camp- 
bell,” familiarly known his more 
intimate friends, was born within the walls 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind 
London, England. But although born 
England inheritance and training 
genuine American; for his parents, Sir Fran- 
cis and Lady Campbell, are both Americans 
and his education has been secured almost 
entirely American schools. 

1892, when sixteen years age, Charles 
came America live with aunt South 
Acton, Mass., and attended the high school 
the historic town Concord. Upon grad- 
uation from high school entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology from which 
graduated 1901. one were outlining 
ideal course training for young man 
pursue who was looking forward work 
among the blind, course Institute 
Technology would scarcely included his 
ideal curriculum. Nevertheless this course 
training the practical sciences 
application has been great service Mr. 
Campbell his years work with the adult 
blind. 

Evidently his father believed that his son 
Charles might some day take charge 
school for the blind; for reported 
have said: “Charlie, you are looking for- 
ward leadership the education the 
blind, advise you take another year be- 
fore beginning your career, and this time 
turn your attention primarily the teach- 
ing music; for while may never be- 
come musician the strict sense the 
word, you must have thorough knowledge 
and sympathy with music methods and 
teachers that you can know whether those, 
who may associated with you the field 
music, understand their business. few 
superintendents are musical!” 

Thus was that Mr. Campbell went 
Leipzig, Germany. While taking course 
the history education the University 
Leipzig not only studied music but 
made careful survey the methods 
teaching vogue the various conservatories 
music that city. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


FROM 


LECTURE 


‘The Kecture wilt be an 
account of; 


| The methods of study | 
pursued at the Roya! 
Normal College. 


The way the Bling 
fearn to Cycto, Row, 
Swim, Skate, and 
accomptieh difficult 
Gymnastic Feats. 


SEE 


Adlind man’s tour in 
the Alps, concluding 
with what he con- 
siders one of the 
best day's work of 
nis the ascent 
of Ment Blanc. 


| 
The results obtained 
& past students of 
the Royal Norma! 
College. 


TOUCH 


The PRACTICAL TRAINING the Blind. 


Poster used by Mr. Campbell in England and America when he began in 1901 giving illustrated lectures in the interests 


of the blind. 


Upon his return London became 
member the teaching staff the Royal 
Normal College. 

Mr. Campbell showed early his career 
that was not slave tradition,” for 
before graduating from the school tech- 
nology began make his collection 
lantern slides showing the blind work and 
from Germany had made motion picture 
film showing the recreational activities 


(Space was left below the above material for the date, time and place of meeting.) 


pupils the “College,” and thus early his 
career adopted modern methods educat- 
ing the public the possibilities train- 
ing the blind that they can become useful 
citizens. 

1903, having decided that two could 
more work than one, young Campbell returned 
Boston claim the hand Wilhelmina 
Dranga whose acquaintance had made 
while student college Boston. Mr. 
Campbell’s appreciation this remarkable 
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woman’s work best shown the beautiful 
memorial which compiled and printed 
the FoR THE January, 1912. 

any evidence needed Mr. Camp- 
bell’s complete devotion his life’s work, 
early his professional career, shown 
the fact that postponed his wedding 
day order give illustrated lecture 
about work for the blind before the Twentieth 
Century Club and Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union Boston. The next day 
the Massachusetts Association for Promoting 
the Interests the Adult Blind was officially 
born and Mr. Campbell was asked become 
its executive officer. Immediately began 
give lectures before women’s men’s 
clubs, lodges and churches—in fact, wherever 
could obtain hearing; and from that day 
the present this “walking delegate” never 
misses opportunity speak behalf 
those who must spend their lives darkness. 
probably exaggeration say that 
Mr. Campbell has addressed more people 
the interests the blind during the past 
thirteen years than all the rest put 
together; and most admit him 
the most magnetic speaker among us. Certain 
that his remarkable success winning 
appropriations from Legislatures 
scriptions from philanthropists largely due 
his ability present his cause effectively. 

1904, realizing that practical demon- 
stration the capabilities the blind was 
more value educating the public than 
talking them about the blind, founded 
his “Experiment Station for the Trade Train- 
ing the Out this grew art 
fabric weaving for the biind women which 
now taught several the states; well 
designed hand woven rugs 
are also being used many places; “wunder- 
mop” name copyrighted for the blind) 
making; and last, but means his least 
contribution, demonstrated the possibility 
placing few blind people factories 
among seeing operatives. 

When the permanent State Commission for 
the Blind was established Massachusetts 
1906, the “Experiment Station” the Massa- 
chusetts Association was taken over form 
the nucleus the industrial activities the 
Commission and with went Mr. Campbell. 

1905 the American Association 
Workers for the Blind its present form 


was born and the writer well remembers the 


impression this comparatively new worker for 


the blind made upon his fellows Saginaw, 
Michigan. Indeed generally conceded 
that Mr. Campbell and both the present and 
former Mrs. Campbell have been largely re- 
sponsible for making the Conference Work- 
ers for the Blind what they have been since 
that date. Since 1907 Mr. Campbell has 
served the secretary the American As- 
sociation Workers for che Blind and has 
had far the largest part organizing and 
carrying through the large successful 
gatherings this national association 
workers for the blind. 

Convinced the need magazine de- 
voted the interests the blind, Mr. Camp- 
bell asked the Masachusetts Association 
support the enterprise and make good the 
inevitable financial deficit that would in- 
curred the publication magazine with 
limited circulation and had given 
us, April, 1907, the FOR THE 
the only magazine its kind the 
S., published the interests the blind 
and the prevention blindness. 

Believing that there was need for 
“settlement house” for blind women, Mr. 
Campbell 1909 persuaded Mrs. James 
Woolson Cambridge, Massachusetts, give 
memorial her husband, her beautiful 
home estate used industrial and 
recreation center for blind women Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shortly before this, the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind was organized with 
headquarters Pittsburgh and the call came 
Mr. Campbell act its Executive Sec- 
retary. 

After about year and half service 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Campbell 1911 accepted the 
position Executive Secretary the Ohio 
State Commission for the Blind. The Com- 
mission’s annual budget had just been in- 
creased from less than $3,000 about $30,000. 
During his five years service this amount 
was increased until 1916 was responsible 
for annual expenditure (including income 
from sales) $91,000. 

his work Ohio, Mr. Campbell has 
evolved excellent plan providing blind 
women with home employment whereby ap- 
proximately 375 women are happily employed. 

One secret Mr. Campbell’s success 
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generosity toward his associates. never 
tires acknowledging the co-operation 
receives from his entire staff. Like his father 
has the faculty injecting his enthusiasm 
into all around him with the result that his 
corps becomes well-trained crew making 
every stroke count. 

One Mr. Campbell’s strongest assets 
the affection which blind people have for 
him. whatever field has labored this 
fact has stood out prominently 
other qualifications for service blind peo- 
ple all ages, whatever station life. 
His genial good nature, his sympathetic un- 
derstanding blind people, his generous and 
unselfish service, his ability “put himself 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 
(Continued from page 73) 


Smith, Nellie Chinese Helen Keller, 
pamphlet issued the Woman’s Board 
Foreign Missions the Presbyterian 
church. Y., 1916. 

The Treasury, London, June, 1916: Blinded 
soldiers and sailors, Sir Arthur Pear- 
son’s work St. Dunstan’s, John Gar- 
rett Leigh. pp. 190-195. 

Van Leuven-Brown National Magazine, De- 
troit, May, 1916: The Monroe home for 
blind babies, East Vine Street, Michi- 
gan. pp. 16-17. 

William Terry Touch Alphabet, for use 
the deaf and blind. pp. 1916. 1201 
Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

World Outlook, September, 1916: New eyes 
for old, about 10,000 persons every year 
receive their sight missionary hospitals. 

Companion, April 27, 1916: The eye 
man, Elizabeth Irons Folsom, (fiction). 
Pp. 228-229. 


the other fellow’s place,” coupled with his 
early experiences the Royal Normal Col- 
lege where grew with the blind pupils 
his father’s school make him universally 
loved and respected our people. 

“Why blind people all like Charlie Camp- 
bell,” recently asked successful blind man 
who knows him well. “Because,” said he, 
“he takes full face value.” 

Educators the blind welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell among their number and hope 
that they may given the health and strength 
initiate the changes which they have 
long advocated for better preparing blind chil- 
dren for the battle life. 


VALLEY THE SHADOW 
GALSworTHY 
(From The Nation, 1915) 


God, travelling out death’s sea, 
who exulted sunshine and laughter, 
Thought not dying—death such waste 
me! 
Grant one comfort: Leave not the here- 
after 
mankind war, though had died not— 
who battle, comrade’s arm linking, 
Shouted and sang—life pulses hot 
Throbbing and dancing! Let not sinking 
dark for naught, death vain thing! 
God, let know the end man’s fever! 
Make last breath bugle call, carrying 
Peace o’er the valleys and cold hills, for 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


DELAWARE. 
CoMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 


The balance sheet for the fiscal year duly 
audited the official auditor the Com- 
mission, shows the earnings from cash sales, 
$8,147.48. Receipts from State appropriation, 
$3,000. From city appropriation, $500. From 
State for apprentices, $500. Other gratuities, 
$1,110. Total disbursements, $10,910.57. Cash 
hand, $2,346.91. Private donations, $723, 
have been deposited with the Wilmington 
Trust Company, the credit the build- 
ing fund and toward the liquidation the 
mortgage. 

The shop gave employment twelve 
fifteen men the premises. Three men were 
given work their homes, and three men 


plied occupations independently the shop, 


Besides these three women are given em- 
ployment their homes, and five others are 
sewing rags for carpet weaving. 

The field officers report 254 blind the 
State. children are school and four 
are eligible for school, the waiting list. 
Six new cases blindness have been brought 
our attention. One man was brought 
the shop and now caning chairs successfully. 
One lady was introduced moon type but 
had read all the books the library shelves. 
One lady too old learn being assisted 
enter The Chapin Memorial Home for 
Aged Blind, Philadelphia. One defective 
child was sent The Arthur Home for Blind 
Babies, Summitt, New Jersey, the Sun- 
shine Society having interested themselves 
this case. The field officer made 162 visits 
outside the shop chiefly oversee work be- 
ing done workers’ homes. 

The Hon. Charles Wharton, D., 
Dover, has been appointed member the 
Commission from Kent county. (From the 
Seventh Annual Report the Delaware Com- 
mission for the Blind.) 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 
Room For THE 
CONGRESS. 
Harriett 


new catalogue now print listing the 
books the various types received the room 
since July, 1914, when the first catalogue 


this collection was issued. This supplementary 
catalogue shows very gratifying growth 
the number books, the additions equal 
three-fifths those catalogued 1914. 

Another season entertainment for the 
blind has opened with exceptionally fine pro- 
grams, and the announcement musical and 
literary artists the highest standard for fu- 
ture dates. 

Mrs. Rider has planned innovation for 
this season, and ten minutes preceding each 
program will devoted informal talk 
topics general interest, brief paper pre- 
pared her, her request, some blind 
person will talk, giving notes gleaned from the 
periodicals tactile print, the time will 
given brief round-table, and the at- 
tendance blind people unusually large this 
year, this feature sure prove most inter- 
esting and helpful. 

Miss Adelia Hoyt, well-known readers 
the Outlook for the Blind, has been recent- 
elected president the District Columbia 
Association Workers for the Blind, and 
the organization planning work along several 
practical lines for the coming year. 


MARYLAND. 
ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
MINNIE HICKS, 


Switch-board Work for the Blind Maryland. 

When the assertion was first made that 
blind person could successfully operate tele- 
phone switch-board, many shook their heads 
wisely and declared the idea absurd and im- 
practical. But those who know best what 
can done without sight felt worth while 
make the experiment; and, result, 
switch-board operating now takes place near 
the top the list possible 
occupations for the blind. 

the city Baltimore alone, eight young 
women are now earning livelihood the 
board. The pioneer among these “Hello girls,” 
Miss Elsie Sonderman, has, for the past seven 
years, had charge switch-board subur- 
ban hospital; and her friends recall with 
amusement the objections which were offered 
when her application was under consideration. 
“We are busy people here,” one the oppos- 
ing powers “no one has time 
dress the young lady and take her from place 
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place.” Finally, however, Miss Sonderman 
received reluctant permission see what she 
could do; and the ability with which she not 
only manipulated the board, but also performed 
other duties belonging the position, soon 
changed skepticism admiration. With con- 
stantly lessening difficulty, blind operators 


Blind Switch-board Operator 


have secured positions the the 
Music, and places, where they are, be- 
yond question, making good. 

Both students the Maryland School for 
the Blind and adults receiving training the 
workshop are taught operate the switch- 
board. Each these institutions has its own 
exchange, and there quite enough coming 
and going over the lines give the learner 
experience handling busy board. 

Some fear that the growing use the flash 
system will, short time, make the work 
impossible the blind operator; but there 
seems little ground for this feeling, for, though 
the flash-boards are almost exclusively used 
the large offices, they are not likely, soon, 
ever, installed the private branch 
exchanges, and these that the sightless 
operator can most hopefully look for employ- 
ment. 

The advent the blind telephone operator 
means more than the finding one new means 
self-support for the blind, though that 
much. represents another opening the 
tanks sighted workers into which the blind 
woman can step,—another place where, meet- 
ing the same demands which are made her 


sister who sees, she can prove the efficiency 
trained touch and hearing. The public— 
the powerful “they,” whose opinions are ever 
flying from lip lip—look calmly, with the 
stereotyped “isn’t wonderful!” upon any 
achievement the blind along these lines 
work relegated them custom and 
tradition; but they become actively interested 
only when, despite the lack sight, man 
woman acceptably filling place which 
one with sight would willing occupy. 
the sighted are educated the real- 
ities blindness, the lessons must couched 
terms that they understand; and the blind 
operator the switch-board will, beyond 
doubt, prove valuable factor this process 
education. 


MISSOURI. 
CoMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 


The Missouri Commission for the Blind 
has recently taken over the workshop oper- 
ated the Missouri Association for the 
Blind 3741-3 Cass St. Louis. New 
workers will given employment rapidly 
they can taken care of. separate 
shop has been opened for blind colored men 
who will engaged mop making. 

Mrs. Anna Harris, who has served the 
Missouri Association for the Blind effectively 
secretary, has become the superintendent 
the state shop operated the Missouri 
Commission for the Blind. 

Perry Francis, member the broker- 
age firm Francis Bro. Company, and 
son former Governor David Francis, 
American Ambassador Russia, 
elected president the 
for the Blind succeed the late Charles 
Stix. 

John Lyell, president the Bank 
Shelbina, Mo., was elected vice-president, 
ing the vacancy created the promotion 
Mr. Francis. 

Jones continues serve secretary- 
treasurer. 

Adolph Michaels, the blind member the 
Commission, has been elected superintendent 
shops. 

Jacob Lambert, cigar manufacturer 
St. Louis, the new member appointed 
Governor Elliott Major, succeed the 
late Charles Stix. 

Dr. William Luedde, St. Louis, has 
been selected take charge the work 
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the Commission for the prevention blind- 
ness for which appropriation has been 
made. 


PENSIONS. 

the recent election Missouri con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the State 
Legislature grant relief needy blind peo- 
ple was adopted plurality 12,719. 


WorKERS FOR THE BLIND 


The factory the United Workers for the 
Blind Missouri, 4151 Delmar Boulevard. 
St. Louis, was formally opened the night 
Friday, September 29, with public demon- 
stration. 

Machinery for making mops, brooms, etc., 
was started and kept going until 
o’clock, manned two partly blind women, 


ten blind men and men. 


Throughout the two hours there was in- 
formal reception, with music the blind 
but speechmaking. 

Admission the formal opening, really 
informal affair, was free the public with- 
out ticket. Several hundred persons attended. 
There was nothing for sale, the 
having decided limit the sale the prod- 
ucts its factory jobbers and dealers. 
Neither was there any solicitation for dona- 
tions. The prime purpose the affair was 
show those men and women who con- 
tributed the building fund how their money 
had been spent. 

The bought the Delmar Boulevard 
property from the First Spiritualist Associa- 
tion Missouri. The land feet wide 
150 feet deep. The main building has 
frontage Delmar Boulevard feet 
and depth feet. contains one large 
room, which the Spiritualists used 
auditorium. The annex extension, im- 
mediately adjoining the main building the 
Tear, about feet wide and feet deep 
and contains three rooms. (From The World 
the Blind, Sept., 1916.) 


NEBRASKA. 
CoMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 


The firm Miller Paine Lincoln has 
donated space for sales department for the 
work blind men and women the state, 
held Thanksgiving, Christmas and 

The Nebraska Association Workers for 


the Blind and the Woman’s Club Lincoln, 
have co-operated securing this department, 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

Mr. Lyle Harris, Field Agent the Ne- 
braska Commission for the Blind, was re- 
elected president the Nebraska Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, its recent 
biennial convention College View, 
Muck, College View, vice-president; 
Miss Louise Tucker, College View, recording 
secretary; Miss Alice Howell, Lincoln, cor- 
responding secretary; Gierau, 
City, treasurer. 

number excellent papers were given. 
Hon. John Maguire, with six years’ experi- 
ence Congress, spoke economic efficiency. 
Charles Amedon, graduate Perkins In- 
stitution and the Boston Conservatory 
Music, now charge the voice department 
the United Brethren College, York, 
spoke the efficient musician and illustrated 
his points from his own experience. 
Gierau, instructor the violin the Ne- 
braska School for the Blind, also took part 
the program. Mr. Harris gave brief his- 
tory the establishment the Commission 
for the Blind and outlined its work. 


OHIO. 


FOR THE BLIND. 
GEORGIA AND FLORENCE TRADER. 


was the spring 1903 that the great 
need home for blind girls was forcibly 
brought our attention. found homes 
Ohio for practically all other conditions 
people, but for some reason home for the 
blind had not been thought of. de- 
termined that these greatly afflicted people 
without sight, money family, should given 
comfortable home and occupation. 

went our good friend the late Wm. 
Procter, disclosed our plans, and told him 
the home Alice and Phoebe Cary which 
was then for sale. The next day, March 11, 
1903, bought this house with its acres 
blind women. After ten years the little home 
seven rooms proved too small, the friends 
Clovernook generously contributed funds 
for new building. This was built across the 
drive from the old home, and now with the 
two houses twenty-two blind women can 
cared for. 
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the morning, after the rooms are made 
tidy, (each one sharing the work) some 
the weaving shop, while others 
another building where books embossed 
type are printed. The weaving shop was closed 
during July and Atigust. the ten months 
2153 rugs, 437 pillow covers, coverlets, 
blankets and table covers were woven. 


\- 

are glad report that the printing shop 

now well organized and hope another year 

make better financial showing. The cost 

producing these books very great the 

original copy must made brass. The 

proof work, part the press work, sewing, 
light binding and folding the shipping boxes 


done the blind girls. the book bind- 
ing department, the volunteer assistance 
Mrs. Jennie March, Mrs. Charles Eaton and 
Mrs. Louis Drach, has been great help and 
deeply appreciated. Many games 
cards the embossed type are also printed, 
these 202 games and 1000 cards were sold. 
the seven books stereographed 123 volumes 
have been sold. The sale limited schools 
and libraries, the high cost precludes their 
purchase the majority individuals. 


Those who not the shops find occu- 
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pation crocheting, knitting, hemming towels, 
wash cloths, making aprons, bead work, etc. 

September was our pleasure make ar- 
rangement for Miss Ella Slutz, one the 
Clovernook girls, the University 
Columbus equip herself for teaching the 
public schools. She has done creditable work 
the first year. Through the interest Mrs. 


the spacious porch Clovernook 


Ross and Mr. Peter Thompson and 
the kindness the Misses Baur, Miss Mary 
Hayes, another the Clovernook girls was 
given scholarship the Conservatory 
Music year ago, and last fall was given 
position Instructor music the Depart- 
ment for the blind the public schools and 
doing excellent work. 


Beside the industries many pleasures are pro- 
vided. Miss Kate Hall, Miss Anna Heid and 
Miss Nellie Newton contributing largely 
reading afternoon each week. Special en- 
tertainment provided each month. Trips 
the different parks, theaters and concerts 
are also even attending the 
May festival. The annual picnic for the blind 
the city was given June. was charge 
Mrs. Jennie March, who asked friends 
take the blind from the city this country 
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home automobiles, and others send differ- 
ent articles for the lunch. This wonderful 
day for these people and looked forward 
with great interest. 

Most sincere thanks are extended all 
those who have given either their time 
money toward the support this work, and 
special acknowledgment given The McDon- 
ald Printing Co. for donating the annual report. 

Clovernook dependent upon 
private subscriptions. Without the continued 
interest and support the people this work 
could not carried on, help earnestly 
solicited from those you who are more 
fortunate, that this much needed work may 
continued. (From the Report, June, 1915- 
June, 1916.) 

OKLAHOMA. 


FOR THE 


The children the primary grades the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind have become 
very much interested the Bedtime stories 
Mr. Thornton Burgess, Nature-story 
writer, which have been read them 
their teacher during the period devoted 
current literature. fond did they become 
Peter Rabbit and his friends that they 
wrote Mr. Burgess letter embossed char- 
acters copy which print below. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


How are you? are writing you letter 
Braille. There are thirty-two boys and 
girls our room, and get all our 
lessons with our fingers. Every afternoon 
1:30 our teacher reads one your animal 
stories from the Kansas City Star, and 
like them well thought would write 
you. 

Reddy Fox funny fellow, isn’t he? 
are glad Mr. Quack has been found. 
all clapped when heard it. Mr. 
Quack’s wing really broken can’t fly 
any more? hope not. Sammy Jay 
not such rascal after all, he? have 
heard the frogs ever since Mr. and Mrs. 
Quack started North. Peter Rabbit and his 
children and Mrs. Peter live our school 
grounds. built lunch room for the 
birds last winter after read your letter. 

you think you will ever come Mus- 
kogee? you do, sure come visit us. 

Your friends, 
AND SECOND GRADES. 


Mass., May 13, 1916. 
Dear Little Bedtimers: 

You can not even guess how much pleasure 
your letter has given me. shall keep 
always. course have great many let- 
ters from little folks all over the country, 


° 


but this the first ever have received 
written Braille, and means very great 
deal know that stories are giy- 
ing pleasure those who are denied the 
privilege the eyesight, which means 
much. yet know that you see, 
and with sight that better than that 
the outer eye. know because see that 
same way myself. This really true, 
see more without using eyes than 
with them. 

Listen: When write story the 
house, quite’ far from Peter Rabbit and all 
his friends. not see them with 
eyes. close eyes and sit quietly. Then 
see them and they are just real 
were looking them with eyes. see 
them doing all the interesting things you read 
about, and then try tell you just what 
see. And think you see things just 
this same way. Isn’t this so? 

Eyes are one God’s most wonderful and 
precious gifts, but they are nearly 
necessary most people seem think. In- 
deed, were not for the light the sun 
they would use all those who 
have tried about the darkness 
the night have found out. greater 
gift that inner light which you all possess, 
and means which you can see far more 
beautiful things than you could ever see with 
the outer eyes. You know some the little 
people the green meadows and other 
parts Old Mother Nature’s great world 
have very little use for eyes. There Miner 
the Mole. has eyes, true, but they 
are very small and weak that might 
well not have any all. spends most 
his time the dark where has 
use for them all. When does come 
out into the sunlight bright 
eyes are weak that they are use 
him there. certain underground streams 
water there are fish who are wholly blind, 
yet these little people are quite happy and 
enjoy their humble lives quite much 
those having wonderful eyes. Like you, they 
have learned make the most other senses, 
the sense touch, hearing, smell. 

When run fingers over the Braille 
writing your letter realize how much 
you have the sense touch which have 
not. When two three little dots are close 
together they feel like one me. 
afraid would take long, long time 
learn read with fingers. this 
delicate sense touch which you have seems 
truly wonderful eyesight must seem 
you. 


Yes, Reddy Fox funny fellow, and not 
nearly bad tries make people 
think, for Sammy Jay, like most 
us; there plenty good him 
well some bad. suspect that when fall 
comes Mr. Quack’s wing will quite 
strong ever that will able make 
the long, dangerous journey the sunny 
Southland. 
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Just now very proud his family, 
and very happy there the pond Paddy 
the Beaver. hope and Mrs. Quack will 
come back there next spring instead try- 
ing keep the far-away Northland. 
you? 

Very often write from now shall 
think you all 1:30 the afternoon 
listening one stories, and know 
that this going help write more 
and better stories. ever come any- 
where near Muskogee you may sure 
shall make point visit you. can 
think nothing that would give greater 
pleasure. 

Thanking you for writing me, and with 
ever and ever much love from Peter Rab- 
bit and all his friends, whom one, 

Your very sincere friend, 
Burcess. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
SADIE BROWN, CORRESPONDENT 


The Overbrook School began its new year 
Wednesday, October 4th, 1916. Teachers 
and pupils returned, after long vacation, 
ready and enthusiastic for the work the 
coming year. 

Many changes the teaching staff the 
school have been made necessary the with- 
drawal former instructors. regret the 
loss several our older and most valued 
teachers, but join giving most hearty 
welcome those who come take their 
places. 

Mrs. May Summers. who has been 
loyal teacher both the Girls’ and Boys’ 
Schools for number years, leaves ac- 
cept position greater opportunities 
special teacher for children defective sight 
the public schools Cleveland, Ohio. Miss 
Mary Benson succeeds Mrs. 
director physical training the Girls’ 
School. Miss Benson graduate North- 
field Seminary, Mass., and the Sargent 
School Physical Education Cambridge, 
Mass. Mrs. Summers’ work teacher the 
second grade the Boys’ School will 
taken Miss Ethel Faries, graduate the 
West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 
with one year the Western Maryland Col- 
lege. 

Madame Suelke-Shaw, who has been con- 
nected with the school since 1893 teacher 
year. Her successor Miss Orca Miller, 
graduate the Teachers’ Course, Cheve 


Method, under Miss McDonough, student 
voice culture with Mrs. Osbourne the 
Sternberg School Music, and harmony 
and counterpoint with Dr. Hugh Clarke 
the University Pennsylvania, and vocal 
teacher several years experience. Miss 
Miller live the school has been pos- 
sible make change our chorus work. 
the plan teach singing grades, each 
grade having its own assigned time for this 
work. Thus greater amount attention 
can given the individual pupil. 

Miss Greta Davis, who was teacher 
the fourth grade our Girls’ School for six 
years, has resigned and Miss Benson, addi- 
tion the gymnasium work, has charge 
this grade. 

Mr. the director 
the physical training the Boys’ School dur- 
ing last year, leaves take work Lafay- 
ette Mr. Fred Belland, who 
was associated with our Principal, Mr. Burritt, 
for three years physical instructor the 
New York State School Batavia, comes 
take charge the same kind work 
Overbrook. 

Mr. Henry the class 
1910 has been employed for this year 
ceed Mr. Jacob Bausch instructor 
his literary diploma 1910 and after that time 
devoted his attention piano tuning, receiv- 
ing his diploma that department 1912. 
After leaving school was employed the 
Lester piano factory until 1914. that 
time has been engaged doing private and 
blind. 

Agnes Locuson, graduate the class 
1916, has gone Perkins Institution 
Watertown our pupil exchange with that 
school. Muriel Anderson, Perkins’ gradu- 
ate the class 1916, comes spend the 
year Overbrook. This system pupil 
exchange has proved help and value the 
pupils both schools. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
are establishing new Department 
the school this year. known 
the Researcn Department. Its 
ascertain how blindness has affected the 
mental life the pupils. The tests used will 
the same those given seeing children. 


—— 
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Anthropometric measurements will taken 
and the Binet tests intelligence—as adapted 


the blind Mr. Robert Irwin 


land, will made. This effort 
secure better classification pupils 
mental ability and also improve the methods 
whereby students varying mental ability 
are taught. 

the head the Research Department 
will Dr. Samuel Hayes, who the head 
the Physchology department Mount 
Holyoke College. Professor Hayes in- 
tensely interested this work and has already 
given much time the study color blind- 
ness. will make occasional visits the 
school until February, 1917, when 
move Philadelphia and continue more ex- 
tensive work here. has leave absence 
for one half year from his duties Mount 
Holyoke College. 

Miss Katherine Roese, Cornell, 1915, 
will act the assistant Dr. Hayes. Miss 
Roese spent last year the School for the 
Feeble-minded Vineland, J., where she 
devoted special attention learning how 
apply the Binet tests intelligence the 
blind. This work was special preparation 
for her Overbrook this year. Last year 
she tested over twenty pupils Overbrook 
and fifty-seven the New York School for 
the Blind Batavia. 


BOY SCOUTS. 

The Scout movement still flourishing and 
the enthusiasm runs high this year. Scout 
Master Albert Cowgill has registered the 
members Troop 118 and Mr. Belland, the 
new director physical training, has been 
made assistant this Troop. new junior 
Troop, composed the younger boys, has 
been organized with Mr. Philip Randle 
charge and Mr. Herbert Hartung assistant. 
This means that the Scouts have one year 
doubled their number. Many interesting 
plans are under way for this year. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 


The Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
has long hoped commence active work for 
the prevention blindness and has recently 
engaged Miss Minnie Pfordt inaugurate 
nursing and social service work among those 
who have defective vision. Miss Pfordt has 
had long and varied experience nursing 
work and for several years was charge 


the Ladies’ Home Hawkins, and 
later she was responsible for the work among 
the insane women the Allegheny County 
home Woodville. 

Before commencing her duties Pittsburgh 
Miss Pfordt visited Columbus, Toledo and 
Cleveland familiarize herself with the work 
that has been effectively carried the 
Ohio Commission for the Blind its efforts 
save sight. Those who have met Miss 
Pfordt feel that the cause prevention has 
had added its ranks useful prac- 
tical worker. 


“Blindness need impairment useful 
and self-sustaining citizenship” the quota- 
tion upon the tablet the Auditorium which 
has been equipped and dedicated the mem- 
ory Hinman Hall his two daughters, 
Adelaide Hall and Annette Hall 
Phillips. 

Upon the occasion the opening this 
beautiful assembly room the managers the 
institution formally introduced the new Su- 
perintendent, Frederick Mills, the public. 
Mr. Mills, who was life-long friend the 
late Hinman Hall, and who has for many 
years been connected with the Institution 
the distributing agent the product the 
workshops, has succeeded the most com- 
mendable manner putting new life into 
this Working Home for Blind Men. One 
the most conspicuous changes made 
Mr. Mills the installation six power 
sewing machines operated blind men. 
Other workshops for the blind throughout 
the country have installed power machines 
but few them have availed themselves 
blind workmen operate the same. 

the same time that the Auditorium was 
presented the institution, reading room 
furnished Mr. Borden and also 
infirmary equipped Mr. David Milne were 
officially opened. The room used for the 
Auditorium for many years had been used 
for general store room and the transfor- 
mation into lighted, harmoniously 
decorated auditorium was delightful sur- 
prise all the friends the institution. 

Charles Campbell, who was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hall and has been friend 
the daughters for the past thirty years, 
was asked make the formal presentation 


for Mrs. and Mrs. Phillips. 
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various donations were received behalf 
the Board Managers Mr. William 
Hallowell. Representatives work for 
the blind Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Ohio were All united congratu- 
lating the institution upon the excellent start 
Mr. Mills has made rejuvenating this well 
known and honored institution. Frontis- 
piece). 
UTAH. 
ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


Although blind and not yet years age, 
John Carver, former student the Blind 
department the Utah School for the deaf 
and the Blind, has been elected probate judge 
Franklin county, Idaho. will take 
his position upon the probate bench January 
that time will have attained his ma- 
jority and will qualified sit. 

The blind judge-elect was graduated from 
the Utah school after completing the eighth 
grade 1910. next attended Oneida 
academy Preston, Idaho, where was presi- 
dent his class during his junior year and 
president the student body the following 
year. Following his graduation 
the academy studied law, and was practicing 
law with Erickson brothers the time his 
the Utah Eagle, Nov., 1916.) 


CANADA 
Nova 
HALIFAX SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


The School for the Blind reopened Sat- 
urday, September 16th. number new 
pupils were enrolled and the attendance will 
pretty much the same for the past few 
years, 

Mr. John Weir with party teachers, 
graduates and pupils gave series public 
entertainments Newfoundland and Eastern 
Nova Scotia during July and August. The 
party was everywhere 
ceived and the results every way were sat- 
isfactory. 

Although Canada prospering the pres- 
ent time and money more plentiful through- 
out the country than has been for many 
years, people with fixed incomes are feeling 
severely the high prices provisions and 
commodities all kinds. Many articles 


food such potatoes, bread, butter, etc., are 
now selling double the price they did ten 
years ago. The work carpenters, plumbers, 
painters, etc., has also greatly increased 
cost. consequence, this institution, with 
almost fixed income, feeling war condi- 
tions most keenly and finds impossible 
make the income meet expenditure. 


order the military authorities, Halifax 
has been darkness night for the past 
week. lights were visible the streets 
and house lights were carefully shaded. 
This was due the presence the coast 
the United States German 
and the precautions were taken fearing that 
the commerce raider might find its way into 
the harbor Halifax and damage among 
the transports. 


Our Circulating Library has recently had 
many new volumes books printed the 
Braille system placed upon its shelves. This 
library extensively used blind persons 
all parts the country. Some the 
graduates the school take one more 
books out monthly but others who are known 
good readers seldom utilize the library. 
The catalogue books will sent any 
graduate who wishes the same. 


The great majority the new pupils 
the school this year were secured through the 
kind interest graduates former pupils. 
Graduates should make point sending the 
Superintendent the school the names, ages 
and addresses all boys and girls under 
twenty-one years age. this way they 
may the means many young blind per- 
sons entering the School for the Blind. The 
News Letter authorized state that Five 
Dollars ($5.00) will paid any graduate 
for each new pupil she may succeed 
placing the school, provided that such 
pupil remains the school for least three 
months. travelling expenses incurred 
the school sending agents visit the 
homes possible pupils year year amounts 
considerable sum and thought that 
this work could done the graduates 
the school the localities which they 
reside thus saving the school travelling ex- 
penses and directly benefiting the graduates. 
—(News Letter, Oct., 1916.) 


. 
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ENGLAND. 


special interest Brighton and Hove 
the stall exhibited the Barclay Home for 
the Blind and Partially Blind Girls. Some 
bright rugs woven the home strike the eye 
from some distance off, and the blind 


This board will not grant certificates such, 
but the test will provide with guarantee 
that the men send out 
equipped, either improvers fine tuners, 
for the work they will expected under- 
take. 


large number firms, beginning with the 
London area, asking them apply 


Domestic Science Class at the Wavertree School for the Blind, Liverpool, England 
(13 of these girls have passed the examinations in cooking given to seeing school girls and 10 the ambulance examinations) 


workers seated her loom weaving linen 
for household use. Seasonable tweeds for 
winter wear are shown the stall, and among 
the linen novelties are some nightdress sachets, 
which suggest ideal 
Colored lunch cloths are another attraction, 
and “comforts for the troops” include well- 
knit socks and mittens, and sock and puttee 
combined, which conduces towards healthy 
circulation, and would sure preventive 
against trench feet during the coming winter 
campaign. The ladies the Committee, as- 
sisted Miss Eide, undertake the sales each 
day. (The Sussex Daily News, Oct. 17, 1916.) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
Arrangements are now practically complete 
the setting small board ex- 
pert tuners, blind and sighted, test the 
recommend for posts. 


when they have vacancies, and shall there- 
fore glad receive applications for our 
special tuning forms from all those who are 
seeking posts factories showrooms, 
who would like day work. 

War conditions have made prospects un- 
usually favorable, for seems very evident 
that present the demand for competent 
tuners greater than the supply. 

have already found posts for six tuners, 
the wages these per week being fol- 
lows:—£ (an improver); 30s.; three 
35s.; one Shanghai per month for 
the first year, per month the second year. 


the examination held last March the 
Incorporated Society Trained Masseuses, 
there were 201 candidates, whom five were 
blind, and all passed, two with distinction. 
Mr. Percy Way, O., headed the 


list. 
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list, and Mr. Norman Webb took sixth place. 
Both men are highly congratulated 
such satisfactory results. The blind candi- 
dates were trained the National Institute 
for the Blind, well six blinded soldiers, 
all whom passed the first part the ex- 
amination anatomy and physiology. (From 
The Blind, April 20, 1916.) 


AND BLINDED SOLDIERS. 


the urgent request Sir Arthur Pear- 
son, Regent’s Park College has been loaned 
him permit the extension the work 
carried for blinded soldiers St. Dun- 
stan’s. The arrangement for the period 
the war and six months afterwards. The 
committee the College arriving their 
decision have been actuated partly the 
fact that the supply ministerial students 
inevitably stopped during the war, and 
inevitably the number blinded soldiers 
increasing. The number the College build- 
ings, and their proximity St. Dunstan’s, 
make the arrangement ideal every respect 
for the work question. Arrangements have 
been made for carrying the work the 
College Hackney College, all the present 
students being received into residence there. 
Dr. Gould, the Principal, and the members 
the staff Regent’s Park will carry 
their classes Hackney College. Dr. For- 
syth and the committee Hackney College 
have shown the utmost kindness 
dialty making these arrangements possible. 
interest note that during the ne- 
gotiations Mr. Lloyd George conveyed Dr. 
Gould his own deep interest the matter, 
and his hope that this extension the work 
would possible. All this necessitates that 
Dr. Gould and Miss Gould should give 
their home the College, where they have 
been residence for twenty years, and find 
house Weekly, October 
26th. (Reprinted from The Braille Review, 
Nov., 1916.) 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 


The gift the Carnegie Trust permitting 
the removal the headquarters The Na- 
tional Library for the Blind from Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater, Tufton Street, West- 
minster, has accomplished much more than 
the change site. Not only has the library 
been transplanted from very congested quar- 
into spacious building, but increased 


facilities have been given the blind the 
establishment reading room which 
they can resort for the inspection new 
books, and where presently they can enjoy 
the pleasure and advantage club. 

Not only fiction provided, but the 
brary seeks opportunities for specialization 
its help the blind. Strictly speaking, 
does not offer pecuniary assistance—that be- 
longs the business other 
but when blind persons desire special books 
order that they may study for examina- 
tions obtain knowledge particular sub- 
jects the library meets their wishes wherever 
possible. Mr. Michael Dodd, blind gentle- 
man, recently passed third-class Law 
Cambridge, and admits that owes great 
deal the legal books which were specially 
written Braille for his use prior the 
examination. the present time Miss Austin 
arranging exchange special books 
from the Paris Library for the Blind for 
someone engaged particular French studies. 

Music another subject upon which the 
library specializes for the benefit the large 
number blind persons who become or- 
ganists, pianists, soloists. outcome 
its forward policy music librarian has 
been appointed, who blind himself and 
excellent musician. his help the library 
will able assist those who are thus 
gaining livelihood secure the music they 
require. 

Miss Austin emphasises the indebtedness 
the library the 500 voluntary writers 
who assist adding 1,500 volumes annually 
the library. But for this labor the library 
could not accomplish tithe what be- 
ing done to-day. From these trained and ex- 
perienced writers teachers are also chosen 
for the blinded soldiers St. Dunstan’s. 

Public libraries the number are 
affiliated with this National Library for the 
Blind, and only recently Johannesburg paid 
its subscription for the benefit the blind 
South Africa. This association the part 
the public libraries proves the greatest 
benefit them, because whilst saves the 
necessity storing large number Braille 
books they can obtain regular parcels lit- 
erature for the blind. matter fact, 
like box from the lending libraries, 
which, when the books are read, can re- 
turned for another. For 
per year public libraries receive twenty 
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umes, which can changed often de- 
sired—The Westminster Gazette, August 8th, 
1916. 


BIRMINGHAM INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND 


interesting return has been prepared 
the Secretary the Birmingham Royal Insti- 
tution for the Blind the causes blind- 
ness the pupils born since 1895 and admitted 
the Institution, including 
They number 248, and the. chief cause 
blindness has been ophthalmia neonatorum. 
interesting note that 1912 220 cases 
this disease were reported, which one 
became totally blind, and had their sight 
permanently damaged; 1913 222 were re- 
ported, became totally blind, and had their 
sight permanently damaged; and 1914 395 
cases were reported, and 1915 314, which 
none became totally blind, and each year 
only had their sight permanently damaged. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


hear with sincere regret that Lt.-Col. 
killed action. was Hon. Surgeon 
the School for the Blind Liverpool, and 
was always ready give valuable advice 
about the children. was especially inter- 
ested Ophthalmia Neonatorum, about which 
wrote most interesting article 1909 en- 
titled “On the work the Ophthalmia Ward 
St. Paul’s Hospital, Liverpool,” which 
was also Hon. Surgeon. The Ward was 
realization scheme, which elaborated 
paper read before the North England 
Union December, 1907, and “the essence 
the scheme consists the immediate treat- 
ment infants attacked with purulent oph- 
thalmia, either the special ward, whither 
the infant with its mother removed 
ambulance, failing removal, the out- 
patient department.” Dr. Nimmo Walker was 
well-known the “blind” world, 
death will very serious loss not only 
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the School for the Blind Liverpool, but 
the Blind generally. 


(From The Blind, October, 


SOUTH 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 

The foregoing facts have been gathered from 
interesting letter the Editor from the Director 
the National Institute, and evident that those 
who are responsible for the planning the Institute 
have studied their subject carefully and are 
ing to build wisely and effectively. 

The National Institute for the Blind, which 
located Buenos Aires, was founded 
1909. Previous this date private school 
for the blind was carried Benevolent 
Society Buenos Aires and also small 
school was operated blind man the 
name Francisco Gatti. 

The National Institute began its work 
private residence small lot which 
not adequate for the purpose. The Argentine 
Government has now made annual appro- 
priation $75,000 for the maintenance 
the Institution. 

The aim the Institution, like that 
similar Institutions other countries, 
enable the blind far possible earn 
their living. Special attention given 
basket, brush and broom making 
all phases music. General education 
provided along the lines prescribed the 
National Elementary schools the country 
the 4th grade. The Braille system 
used for the text books. 

This Institute managed Committee 
prominent citizens. The chief object 
the present time being provide adequate 
and appropriate buildings. site nearly 
acres has been granted the suburbs 
the city where proposed erect large 
plant including workshops, school buildings 
and cottages for residences. the present 
time the Committee carrying active 
campaign arouse the public the possi- 
bility preventing the unnecessary loss 
sight. 
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